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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADF. Malle. Castri(of the Italian 
Opera, Paris — her First Appearance), Mr. Vernon Rigby. Solo Pianoforte—Mr. 
Franklin Taylor. Pastoral Symphony (Beethoven) ; Concerto, No. 2, in B flat (first 
time) (Beethoven) ; Overture, ‘* Die Zauberflote " (Mozart) ; Overture, “‘ Masaniello,” 
(Auber); Entr’Acte and Madrigal, from “‘La Colomve’’ (Gounod). Conductor— 
Mr. Manns. Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Tickets, The New 
November Tickets at all Entrances and Agents, Stalls, Half-a-Orown. 


RYSTAL PALACE OPERAS, under Mr. G. Perren’s 
Direction. Tusspay Next, “LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” TauvrspaYy 
o~- time), “DER FREISCHUTZ.” Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Arabella Smythe, 
r, George Perren, Mr. atener Cooke, &c. Full Orchestra and Chorus. Con- 
ductor—Mr. Manns, Both Shilling Days. 





’ , 

T. JAMES’S HALL.—Wepyespay Evxntne 

kK Next, November 16th. Rossmm’s MESSE SOLENNELLE and MISCEL- 

LANEOUS SELECTION. Tietjens, Sinico, Trebelli-Bettini, Bettini, Mdlle. Selvi 

| aeaed Cotogni, Foli, and Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir, Pianoforte—Mr. J. G. Calleott. 

armonium—Mr. John C. Ward, Conductor—Mr. Henry Leste. To commence at 

Eight o'clock. Sofa Stalls, 10s, 6d.; Area Stalls, numbered, 7s.; Balcony, 5s. and 

3s.; Area, 28. 6d.; Gallery, 2s. Tickets at the Box Office of the Royal Italian 

Opera, Covent Garden; all Music Publishers; Austin’s Ticket Office, St, James's 
Hall, 28, Piccadiily. 


ONTHLY POPULAR CONOERTS, BRIXTON. 

L SECOND SEASON. Director—Mr, Riptey Prentice. SECOND CON- 

CERT, next Turspay Evening, November 15th. Messrs. Lazarus, Barret, C. Harper, 

Hutchins, Burnett, Minson, and Ridley Prentice ; Mrs. Hale, and Miss Julia Elton, 
Tickets, 3s. 6d., 28., 1s. ; at 9, Angell Park Gardens, and Music Shops. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


HORT SERIES OF OPERATIO PERFORMANCES. 


) NOTICE.—In consequence of the change of répertoire, whereby the same opera 
will not be repeated a second time—except in one or two instances—the public are 
recommended to secure places as early as possible for the particular opera they wish 
to see in order to prevent disappointment. 

THIS EVENING (Sarurpvay), Nov. 12, will be performed Beethoven's Opera, 
“FIDEVIO,” Florestano, Signor Gardoni; Pizarro, Signor Caravoglia ; Rocco, 
Signor Antonucci; Il Ministro, Signor Tagliafico; Jacquino, Signor Rinaldini; 
Marcellina, Mdlle. Sinico ; and Leonora (Fidelio), by Mdlle. Tietjens, Conductor 
—Signor Arpiti. 


NEXT WEEK. 

Monpay Next, November 14, Mozart’s Opera, ‘‘LE NOZZE DI FIGARO,” 
Tietjens, Trebelli-Bettini, Sinico, Bauermeister, Caravoglia, Ciampi, W. Morgan, 
Rinaldini, Casaboni, Cotogni, Conductor—Signor Arpitt. 

Tosspay Next, November 15 (for the first time at the Royal Italian Opera), 
Rossini’s Opera, ‘‘SEMIRAMIDE.” Tietjens, Trebelli-Bettini, Bettini, Foli, 
Antonucci. Conductor—Signor BrvicNani. 


THurspay next, Nov. 17, Gounop’s opera ‘‘FAUST.” Margarita, Mdlle, Leon- 
Duval (her second appearance at the Royal Italian Opera. 

Sarurpay, Nov. 19 (third time), Wesea’s opera “ OBERON.” Tietjens, Trebelli- 
Bettini, Scalchi, Bauermeister, Bettini, Cotogni, Tagliafico, Canavoglia, Fancelli. 
Conductor—Signor Arpit1. 

Stage Manager “ Mr. A. Harris. 

The opera commences at eight o’clock. Prices: Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Grand Circle 
Seats, 7s. 6d. ; Reserved Box Seats, 5s,; Amphitheatre Stalls (reserved), 4s. ; Amphi- 
theatre Stalls (unreserved 3s. ; Pit 4s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exerer Hati.— 
4 Conductor—Sir Micnax. Costa. The THIRTY-NINTH SEASON, 1870-1, 
will COMMENCE on Friday, 25th November, with Hanvet's Oratorio, “JUDAS 
MACCABAUS,” Principal Vocalists—Mdme, Sherrington, Miss Vinta, Mdme. 
Ha ir, eee Rigby, Mr. M. Smith, and Signor Foli. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 

8, 10s. 6d. 

Subscriptions for 10 Concerts: —Stalls, Three Guineas; Reserved Seats, Two 
Guineas, Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall, open from Ten till Five daily (Saturdays, 
Ten till Two), or on Frilay evenings, from Seven till Ten o'clock. 


REFUGEES’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 








ST. JAMES’S HALL. ; 
(GRAN D EVENING CONCERT, Tuurspay, November 


1870, under the immediate patronage of— 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
H.R.H, the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE of TECK. 
H.R.H. the COUNTESS de PARIS. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESSE de JOINVILLE. 
HI. and R.H. the COUNTESS D'EU, PRINCESSE du BRESIL 
H.R.H. PRINCESSE MARGUERITE D'ORLEANS. 
H.R.H. the DUCHESSE de CHARTRES. 

IN AID OF THE 
REFUGEES’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Some of the most eminent artists, wh se names will be duly announced, have kindly 
volunteered their valuable services. 

For full particulars see future advertisen:uts, Tickets at the principal Music. 
sellers ; Mr, Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and at Austin’s Ticket 
Office, at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 





“PRINCESS AND PAGE,” 


ROMANZA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by FERDINAND LUDWIG. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
THE CELEBRATED SCOTTISH SONG, 


“THE ROWAN TREB,” 


The composition of the late Fnay Dow, is the exclusive property of Patsrson & 
Sons, Edinburgh. The Trade is hereby cautioned against selling any other edition. 


TO THE PIANOFORTE AND MUSIC TRADE. 
i lee ADVERTISER, being cramped for want of a little 


extra capital, would dispose of a well-established business, situated in the main 
thoroughfare of one of the best suburbs of London, commanding a very extensive and 
respectable neighbourhood. From £600 to £750 only required for Stock and Lease 
of Premises, he Advertiser would be willing to remain as manager, tuner, and 
repairer, at a fair salary, if desired, Address, G. W., care of Messrs. Puckridge, 
530, Kingsland Road, London. 


INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND ART FOR WOMEN. 


R. ERNST PAUER will deliver a series of Six 

Lectures “ON THE CLAVECIN AND THE PIANOFORTE,” their His- 
tory and Musical Literature, Illustrated by performances on the Pianoforte, in the 
Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum, on Wednesday Afternoons, November 
16, 23, 30, December 7, 14, and 21, at 2-30 p.m. Tickets for the Course, 10s. 6d. ; 
Single Admission, 2s. 6d, A Syllabus will be issued on the day of each Lecture. 
Schools and Families can obtain Six Tickets at the price of Five. 

Ladies who may wish to attend this Course of Lectures are requested to apply for 
tickets by letter to the Hon. and Rev. Francis Byng, Treasurer, South Kensington 
Museum. Tickets can also be obtained at the Catalogue Sale Stall at the Museum, 
or will be forwarded on receipt of Post Office Order made payable to the Treasurer, 
at the Post Office, 8, Fulham Road, Brompton, 8. W. 


ADAME HELENA WALKER begs to announce 


i\ that all communications hy go | engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, 
must be addressed to her residence, 6, West Bank Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


\{ ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 


L| GUITAR and CONCERTINA, begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that 
she has returned to Town for the winter season.—38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish 


Square, W. 




















PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte r aying. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter. 
Apply to Mr. L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOCSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 
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“PEVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 
No. l. GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 
No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 


(IN C MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


Price 6s. each. 


*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time im Public 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA GODDARD. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recent Srreer, W. 





“ E ARE SEVEN:” An Inquiry into the Power of 
Expression inherent in each note of the Diatonic Scale, By A. Dawson. 
Price 4s, nett. AuGensr, 86, Newgate Street. 





RISSAO’S brilliant “VALSE DE BRAVOURE,” 

will be played by Mrs. JOHN MACFARREN, in her Concert at Chatham. 

November 15th, and in her Pianoforte and Vocal Recital at Lewes, November 17th, 
Programmes of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Now ready, with English Words, 
OPHELIA’'S BALLAD, 


‘“THERE THOU SLEEPEST, WHERE THE 
FLOOD IS DEEPEST,’’ 


Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, with immense success, in the Opera of 
“HAMLET.” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Ese. 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS, 


Price 1s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,’ 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 


London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 








Now ready, with English Words, 
MIGNON’S SONG, 


“HAST THOU E’ER SEEN THE LAND,” 
SUNG BY 
Motte. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
With distinguished success, inthe new Opera, 
“MIGNON,” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Eaq., 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG, 
“TAKE THIS FORGET-ME-NOT,” 
The Words by Miss E. CORNER, 


The Music by ADOLPH GOLLMICK., 
Lomion; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








HE MORGAN MAROG, for the Pianoforte, by Baixtey 
F aia (No, 18 of his “ Recollections of Wales"). 3s,, free by post for 


HE MARSEILLAISE. Arranged for the Pianoforte, 

by Geo. F. West. Post-free for 24 stamps.—“ We have so often expressed 

our very favourable opinion of Mr, West’s powers as a musical arranger, and in this 
instance he has lost none of his claims for praise,"—Vide Midland Counties Herald. 


UESTIONS RELATING TO THE THEORY OF 
MUSIC. By Guo. F. West. 1s. All free by post. 


LA MARSEILLAISE, the Popular Arrangement for the 


Pianoforte, by Geo, F. West. 4s.; free by post for 24 stamps. 


HE LOUISE QUADRILLE. By C.H Marriorr.— 

* It may be predicted with much certainty that the ‘ Louise’ will be one of the 

first favourites of the quadrille season.”—Vide News of the World, Nov. 6. ‘Chosen 

with peculiar fitness for the approaching Royal marriage, A capital portrait of the 

Princess forms the illustrated title."—Vide Orchestra, Nov. 4. Post-free for 24 

stamps. London: Published only by Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, 
and of all Musicsellers. 





NEW SONG BY! 
MADAME LA BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD, 


“DAN ZIA MM,” 


(Dansons—Valse Chantée, ) 
Composée pour Mpttz. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
PAR 
Madame la Baronne W. de ROTHSCHILD. 
Price 5s, 
(Edition de Heugel & Cie., Paris.) 


London: Dunoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ [\LY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 
“THE ABBESS,” sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Henry Smart’s new songs, are published, 3s, each, by Dounoan Davison & Co., 


244, Regent Street (sent free by pust for 19 stamps each). 
“MARIN HGiUDLA,” 
, CANZONE. 


Parole dell SIGNOR CIABATTA., 
Musica di ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
Price 4s. 








Just Published, 


“ This canzone is written throughout with Signor Randegger’s unfailing fluency 
and grace. The melody is really charming, while not a few devices of accompani- 
ment are used which, besides giving piquancy to the song, show once more the 
eomposer’s ingenuity and his constant desire to obtain that variety which accom- 
paniments, as a rule, so sadly lack. We recommend ‘ Marinella’ to all lovers of . 
Italian music.""—Sunday Times. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 





Just Published, 
“BHLSIZBH GALLOP,” 
DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF ABERCORN. 


By EDOUARD SCHUBERTH. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


HAMLET. 
“THE DRINKING SONG,” 


SUNG BY 
MR. SANTLBEY. 
Price 4s, 





‘In a song entitled ‘O Wine! come drive away the sadness,’ we have one of 
the most pleasing melodies in the opera of Hamlet, produced last year at Covent 
Garden. It is an Anglicized version of the drinking song which M. Ambroise 
Thomas has thought fit to allot to the noble Dane, and which was sung with excel- 
lent effect by Mr. Santley. Next to the mad scene, with which most of our readers 
will be familiar from the singing of Mdlle. Nilsson, this drinking song proved the 
most popular number in the work.”—North British Mail, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


WAR MARC EH, 


Composed by E. AGUILAR. 
Price 4s, : 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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CONCERNING MR. CHORLEY. 
(From the London Correspondent of the “ Birmingham Daily Post.”) 


Birmingham has been the innocent cause or occasion of a new version—or 
rather, to speak by the artistic card—replica of “The Enraged Musicians,” 
with this difference, that Hogarth did not illustrate what the Hibernians call a 
one-sided reciprocity. There is but one musician to the present dispute; but 
then there is a musical critic—there is* Jules Benedict, and there is Mr. 
Chorley. The quarrel is a very pretty one, atid all about the words of St. 
Peter. Perhaps one might compromise the difficulty \y calling the enraged 
onés a musician and a half, though obviously the expedient would not be 
approved by the compiler of the original book of St. Peter. The history ot the 
quarrel is now of somewhat ancient date, but it first had ventilation in 
the Birmingham Festival week, when Mr. Chorley rushed into print with his 
wrongs. Mr. Chorley in his first epistle—for he, without waiting for his 
antagonist, quickly followed with a second—started on principle. “I have 
always held,” he said, “ that in an oratorio no intermixture of secular words 
with those from Holy Writ were in accordance with reverence or good taste.” 
He never had been able to comprehend, Mendelssohn notwithstanding, how 
anyone could venture to dilute or eke out the text of the Bible, nor to acquiesce 
to the introduction of verses from the Psalter or Hymn Book into Scriptural 
stories, such as occurs in the oratorios of Sebastian Bach, “ unless, indeed, these 
be performed according to their author’s intention—that is, with the audience 
joining in congregationally.” So refined a distinction has probably not been 
urged since the famous question of the School “How many million of 
angels could dance on the point of a needle?” But the real grievance and wrong 
done was unto Mr. C.’s own refined distinction as a libretto maker—that he, the 
compiler of the oratorio which Benedict merely composed, should have been igno- 
miniously put on the shelf at Birmingham. Mr. Chorley, to make a rather tedious 
tale shorter, complained that his completed book having been submitted to and 
accepted by the Festival Committee, was handed over to Mr, Benedict—‘‘ who had, 
been selected to compose the new oratorio for the year 1876 early in last year.” 
He adds that ‘‘ Mr. Benedict, both personally and in writing expressed himself 
(to speak moderately) entirely satisfied with what was set before him and this 
not only to myself, but to other persons. It was further expressly agreed on 
in terms of the most perfect amity, that no alterations or modifications of the 
text were to be made save by myself.” The grievance in a word—without 
more particular reference to the elegant embellishments, the “ amazing trans- 
actions,” “ contempt to myself,” “ full impertinence,” and “ persons pretending 
to hold a place in the rank of artists ””—written short, is, that the author of St, 
Peter had contented himself with a concordance and another paste pot and 
pair of scissors. Mr. Benedict has at length, in every sense, replied. Con- 
densed, these are his facts. In 1858, he explained to Mr. Chorley a projected 
oratorio of St. Peter, the libretto of which the latter undertook for £50, half 
to be paid on the completion of the first part, and the second half on the com- 
pletion of the work. The eminent scissors were diligent, for within twelve 
days the first instalment was paid. A few weeks more and the tremendous work 
was completed. It was a verbal agreement. ‘‘ The words,” said Mr. Chorley, 
“will belong to you; you may do with them as you like: set them to music, 
lay them aside, or destroy them,” Mr. Benedict contemplated a production of 
the work at the Norwich Festival, 1860, but finding certain alterations in the 
libretto indispensable, ss he conceived, to the ‘‘ effective musical setting,” he 
applied to Mr. Chorley to make them, and the refusal of Mr. Chorley to accede 
to the suggestions was the reason of the oratorio not being composed for Nor- 
wich. For seven years St. Peter was laid aside, till the winter of 1865, when 
the Norwich committee again applied to Mr. Benedict for a sacred composition. 
Again he applied to Mr. Chorley to make alterations. ‘‘ Mr. Chorley promised 
to reconsider the work, and to make such alterations as, on reflection, he might 
deem improvements but, after attentive perusal, he came to the conclusion, 
that no change could be made for the better, and would only consent to acur- 
tailment here and there to avoid undue length.” In 1869, at the suggestion of 
Sir Michael Costa, Mr. Benedict offered the oratorio to Birmingham, and it was 
accepted with the results now krown to the world. Between the acceptance 
and production, a peppery correspondence would seem to have passed between 
the compiler and the composer. On the 28th of Febuary, 1870—note the 
great fact in this date !—the first-mentioned great genius wrote :—* This 
closes all correspondence and all personal acquaintance between yourself and its 
writer.” The unhappy composer, nevertheless, is sanguine enough to hope that 
he may “survive the punishment.” Ought we not to rewrite our musical 








history ; or, at least, reverse the position of the heroes—substituting for the 
insignificant person who merely composes, the gifted creature who clips 
——)— 
THE OPERA AT FREE ROME. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

As already stated in these columns, the operatic season ‘com- 
menced at the Teatro Argentina with Donizetti's Don Sebastiano. 
It was strange to see the distinctive characteristics of the old and of 
the new state of things brought face to face on the occasion. The 
libretto still contained the “ permesso” by which the Vicar General 
vouched for the moral harmlessness of the work; the Papal Censor, 
Sig. de Ricci, for its political harmlessness; and the Inspector of Public 
Exhibitions, for its esthetical harmlessness, But a deputation, consist- 
ing of the Marchese Carcaus, the Principe di Teano; the Marchesi 
Bornio, Autaldi, Vitetteschi, and Sig. R. Bompiani, had already taken 
the direction of matters theatrical into their hands. No Monsignore 
had attended the grand rehearsal of the opera and the ballet to see 
that everything was proper and correct. The public seized on the 
slightest allusion that in any way afforded an opportunity for a 
political demonstration. After the overture, the King’s March was 
demanded, and repeated several times in the midst of the greatest 
enthusiasm. The words, ‘‘ Corriam 4 morir pel Re,” in the first act, 
were received with thunders of applause, and encored. When Gen. 
Cadorna appeared in a side box, the applause was so loud as com- 
pletely to overpower the music. The poor choristers, on the contrary, 
who represented the high court of justice in the fourth act, had an 
uncomfortable time of it, the bearing of the audience towards them 
being intended as a vote expressing want of confidence in the Monsig- 
nori, who, up to the present time, have constituted the highest court 


here. Cc. C, 
——— | 


J. A. ROCKEL. 


There died at Céthen, on the 19th September, Joseph August 
Réckel, at the age of 87. His name is well known in connection with 
the introduction of the master-pieces of German opera into England. 
The fact of his being an intimate friend of Beethoven, and the Florestan 
especially selected by the latter for Fidelio, is matter of history, and 
will, probably, lend an interest to a short sketch of his life. Born on the 
28th August, 1783, at Neuenburg, vor’on Walde, in the Upper Pala- 
tinate, and originally intended for the Church, he enjoyed a classical 
education, which proved all the more serviceable to him, as, in his 
twentieth year, he exchanged theology for diplomacy, entering the ser- 
vice of the Elector of Bavaria as Secretary of the Legation. On the 
outbreak of the war in 1804, between Bavaria and Austria, and the 
dissolution, in consequence, of the embassy at Salzburg, young Réckel 
accepted a tempting offer from the lessee of the Imperial Theatre at 
Vienna (who had heard him sing at an amateur operatic performance), 
to become first tenor at the Imperial Operahouse. He achieved so 
great a success, that he decided on following up an operatic career. It 
was at the commencement of the latter (in the summer of 1805) that 
his rendering and, so to speak, creation of the part of Florestan, in 
Fidelio, gained for him the friendship of Beethoven,—a friendship 
which endured up to the great composer’s decease. In 1823, Franz I. 
appointed Ruckel Professor of Singing at the Imperial Opera. It was 
in this capacity that Réckel proved how admirable his method was, by 
producing a number of distinguished pupils, among whom was Henrietta 
Sontag. In 1828 he accepted the management of the Opera at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The year following he conceived, and carried out, the 
notion of introducing German opera into Paris, by means of a complete 
German operatic company. In consequence of the splendid success 
attending this bold scheme—the electrical impression produced by his 
chorus being especially remarkable—Réckel remained in Paris till 1832, 
when Monk Mason, manager of the King’s Theatre, induced him to 
try the same experiment in London. We still recollect the enthusiasm 
excited by his first introduction of German opera into England, and the 
impression produced by the first performance of Fidelio, Der Freischiita, 
and other master-pieces of the German school, with a company including 
Madame Schrider-Devrient, as prima donna ; Haitzinger, as first tenor ; 
and Hummel (Réckel’s brother-in-law), as conductor. In 1836, Réckel 
withdrew from the theatre, but continued to follow up his career of 
musical usefulness, the great aim of his life, in his adopted country, 
England. It was not till 1883 that he at length returned to his na- 
tive land, to enjoy in peace the well-earned fruits of his active and 
eventful life, 
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It will be recollected that the Society of Arts set on foot, some little time 
since, inquiries in reference to the pitch in use in various countries on the 
Continent, and, through the courtesy of the Foreign-office, replies were 


MUSICAL PITCH. 


obtained from the principal Continental cities. The letters received have 


correspond 


ence has been made. 


been published from time to time in the Journal of the Society of Arts, and 
two others, lately received, are appended below. The following resumé of the 





QUESTIONS 


Is there any standard musical pitch 


officially prescribed, and in use; 
and, if so, what is it, and by what 
number of vibrations for ** C " is 
it represented ? 


By what authority is it adopted, 
and how enforced ? 


Is it compulsory on any, and what 

class of musicians, and whether 
or not in military bands, conser- 
vatoires, operas, royal chapels, 
&c.? Name these, if any. 





*BADEN (Grand 
Duchy) 


BERLIN 


No; but Paris pitch commonly 


No; the new Parisian orchestral 


adopted. 


None. 


It is only obligatory when ordered 
by authority, and only exists 
in the Grand Duchy at the 
Court theatres at Carlsruhe 
and Mannheim, and in the 
military bands. 


The introduction of the normal 


pitch necessitates purchasing 
new wind instruments, there- 
fore private persons are glad 
to avoid the change of pitch. 





pitch is only employed at a 
few theatres and orchestras. 


It is not enforced. 


Tt has only been introduced at 
Berlin in the Royal Opera- 
house, by command of the 
Intendent General of the Royal 
Theatres. 


It is to be expected by degrees 
the Parisian pitch will become 
universal, as it offers special 
advantages to singers. 








BOLOGNA 


{No musical pitch, officially pre- 


scribed, exists in Bologna. 


No authority to regulate the 
pitch 


No. 


The pitch adopted by the orches- 
tra of the theatre, and of the 
Musical Lyceum, is represented 
by 887-77 vibrations for La. 





BRUSSELS 


No standard pitch, except for 
the military bands, and that 
the old pitch commonly in use, 
902 vibrations. 


None, except the Minister of 
War for military bands. 


Not generally, only for the mili- 
tary bands. 


A Royal Commission reports 
there would be no advantage 
in lowering their pitch, which 
is 902 vibrations, nevertheless 
the Theatre Royal has adopted 
the French normal pitch of 
870 vibrations; the Conser- 
vatoire Royal de Musique and 
the Orchestra of Popular Clas- 
sical Music still keep the old 
pitch of 902 vibrations. 





*COLOGNE 


No. 


The Concert Seciety (Con- 
zertgesellschaft) of Cologne 
adopted the French normal 
pitch some years since. 


Only obligatory for the represen- 
tations of the Concert Society. 





COPENHAGEN ...... 


No. 


Not compulsory. 


The pitch of the Opera (Theatre 
Royal) is taken from two old 
forks nearly agreeing with the 
normal French pitch. The A 
of the military bands is at 
least a quarter tone higher than 
that of the theatre. The School 
of Music has the pitch of the 
Royal Theatre. 





*DRESDEN 


.-|No officially prescribed musical 


pitch. 


None ; but the French pitch is 
adopted in some chapels and 
orchestras, comprising about 
one-sixth of all the chapels 
and orchestras. 


The pitch in the Royal Chapel 
at Dresden, for A is repre- 
sented by 892 vibrations. In 
the Roman Catholic Court 
Church of Dresden the old 
so-called chorus-tone still ex- 
ists, representing, fer A, 855 
vibrations. 





FLORENCE 


There is none. 


The musical pitch adopted in 
Florence is generally that of 
Vienna. 


The pitch is left entirely to 
the taste of every orchestra 
director. 





*LEIPSIC 


None. The pitch in common 
use is high, 920 to 940 vibra- 
tions for A. 








None. The authority for its use 
is merely custom. 


The pitch compulsory for military 
bands at Leipsic is the same 
as at Dresden. 


It has not been considered neces- 
sary to alter the pitch, as the 
alteration would involve a re- 
newal of brass instruments. 











At Milan there is a pitch officially 
adopted in the Royal Conser- 
vatoire of Music, in the theatres 
of La Scala and Canobbianna, 
in the schools of music and 
theatres connected with them, 
and in the National Guard. 
This pitch is the Paris pitch, 


The authorities which regulate 
this pitch are the Academical 
Council for the Royal Conser- 
vatoire, and the Committees 
of the Town Council for the 
theatres, the schools connected 
with them, and their musical 
bands 





namely for La, 870 vibrations. 


The pitch of 870 vibrations for 
the note La is compulsory 
on the before-named musical 
bodies, but without govern- 
ment interference. 











* Those places marked with an asterisk have sent tuning-forks, 
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Is there any standard musical pitch 
officially prescribed, and in use ; 
and, if so, what is it, and by what 
number of vibrations for “ C " is 
it represented ? 


By what authority is it adopted, 
and how enforced ? 


Is it os on any, and what 


class of musicians, and whether 
or not in military bands, conser- 
vatoires, operas, royal chapels, 
&.? Name these, if any. 





MOSCOW INo answer received. 





The officially prescribed pitch for 
music and musical instruments 
is the French pitch. 


- *MUNICH 








It is prescribed by authority of 


the Royal Musical Intendance 
(Keniglich Hofmusik Inten- 
danz), and its general use has 
been thereby secured; only 
such tuning-forks are allowed 
to be used in Bavaria as have 
been approved and stamped by 
above-named Intendance. 


The directors of all establish- 


ments for instruction and edu- 
cation in Bavaria are made 
specially responsible for the 
exact observance of this re- 


gulation. 


The use of the standard pitch 


is, therefore, obligatory en all 
classesof professional musicians, 
and as no objection has hitherto 
been raised against the regula- 
tion in question, it may be 
assumed that the French pitch, 
which is especially calculated 
to prevent the overtaxing of 
the human voice, is at the pre- 
sent time in universal use in 
Bavaria. 








None. 


None. 


None. 


The pitch usually adopted is 


that of Vienna. 








ST. PETERSBURG. .|The same as the French pitch. 


It is established by ukase. 


It is compulsory for the Imperial 


Chapel, the Imperial theatres, 
for the orchestras of regiments, 
and, in general, at all musical 
establishments. It is equally 
compulsory for manufacturers 
of musical instruments. 





STOCKHOLM.........|No answers received. 


The Academy have taken the 


subject into their considera- 
tion, and propose to petition 
the King to adopt the French 
pitch. 





*STUTTGART None ; but the French pitch may 
be regarded as the customary 


pitch in Wurtemberg. 


The French pitch is used in the 


Conservatorium and Stifts 
Church, the organ of which 
has been tuned thereto. Pri- 
vate theatres and concerts, as 
well as the town and church 
orchestras in Wurtemberg still 
continue the old high pitch, 
either on account of the ex- 
pense or difficulty of re-tuning 
the church organs. 





The French pitch is not intro- 


duced for military music, as 
there is no vocal music, and it 
would not be worth the cost of 
providing new instruments. 








None. 


None. 


None. 





No fixed musical pitch. Our 
orchestras adopt the musical 
pitch of Vienna, because the 
greater part of their wind in- 
struments are made in that 
city. 








As no officially prescribed musical 


pitch exists, no authority re- 
gulates it, and as our orches- 
tras have no fixed pitch, it 
varies according to the taste of 
the directors; it ought, how- 
ever, to be stated these artists 
try to keep the pitch as low as 
possible. 





The non-existence of a fixed 


musical pitch answers this 
question. However, it may 
be observed that the organ of 
the metropolitan chapel of St. 
Marco was formally tuned on 
the basis of the old La, very 
low. A few years ago it was 
directed te be raised, becanse 
the bowed instruments lost 
their fulness of tone, and the 
wind instruments manufac- 
tured in Vienna were not in 
tune with it; now, this organ 
is tuned a quarter of a-note 
lower, but still it is higher 
than the normal French pitch. 
The other are tuned 
according to the fancy of the 
builders. | Modern builders 
generally adopt the Vienna 
pitch in preference to that of 
Paris. There is no authority 
which the pitch in 


bands of the army and the 


National Guards. 











* Those p aces marked with an asterisk have sent taning-forks, 
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QUESTIONS......++ 000000 


Is there any standard musical pitch 
officially prescribed, and in use; 
and, if so, what is it, and by what 
number of vibrations for “C’’ is 
it represented ? 


By what authority is it adopted, 
* and how enforced ? 


Is it compulsory on any, and what 


class of musicians, and whether 
or not in military bands, conser- 
vatoires, operas, royal chapels, 
&c.? Name these, if any. 





No; but the French standard 
pitch has) been iutroduced in 
both the Imperial theatres, in 
the Court band, and in the 
more important concert so- 
cieties in Vienna. 


None. The Lord High Cham- 
berlain’s Office introduced the 
pitch of the Imperial theatres, 
and the Grand Master of the 
Ceremonies’ Office that for the 
Court music. The French 
standard pitch was introduced 
in these two establishments in 
1862. The Society of Friends 
of Music in the Austrian Em- 
pire followed this example, on 
their own account, for their 


The French standard pitch is 


only obligatory for the two 
Imperial theatres and the Im- 
perial band of music. The 
remaining theatres in Vienna, 
and all the theatres in the 
provinces are not Court or 
State establishments, neither 
is the “ conservatorium” of 
the Society of Friends of 
Music. Therefore a measure 
of this sort, connected as it is 


Concerts. 














‘‘ conservatorium,” as also did 
the. Society of Philharmonic 


with pecuniary sacrifices, could 
not be dictated to these. The 
adoption of the French standard 
pitch is becoming every year 
more general. The French 
standard pitch has not yet 
been introduced into the Aus- 
trian military bands. 











Further Correspondence. 
SWEDEN. 

The following has been furnished by the Royal Musical Academy of 
Stockholm :— 

( Translation.) 

“ As far back as May 20th, 1856, the following circular was sent from Paris 
to various countries :— 

“«¢ Tt is known that. all lyric theatres, musical conservatoires, and musical 
societies have a different musical pitch, often varying even in the same orches- 
tra. Thus the tuning-fork of the Paris opera is said to be, in a scientific 
publication, half a tone higher than it wasin 1823. Owing to this, the works 
of the older composers lose their character, which fate will soon be shared by 
more recent ones. Singers also, in changing stage and pitch, are placed in an 
awkward position, and injure their voices by this tendency to raise the musical 
pitch. This uncertainty is equally disadvantageous to manufacturers of musical 
instruments. 

‘« ‘Tt is, therefore highly desirable that a general tuning-fork, with a fixed 
number of vibrations, be adopted, to serve as a universal rule for the musical 
pitch in every country.’ 

‘* Two years later, a committee was formed in Paris, consisting of eleven 
persons, amongst whom was Berlioz, Halevy, Meyerbeer, Rossini, &c. The 
following was stated at some of the meetings of the committee :—That Tavart 
and Cagniard, as well as Latour, have agreed that.a tuning-fork giving the note 
A makes 440 single or 880 double vibrations in a second. 

“If we go back to the 18th century, during the latter years of the reign of 
Louis XIV., the rule for A in the orchestra was 810 double vibrators per 
second (fixed from the year 1699 to 1755). Now the A is 890 vibrations at 
the Opera in Paris. Thus we see that, from the year 1715 to 1855 an 
increase of nearly a whole tone has taken place. 

“ This increase, although progressive, has to a large extent taken place in 
the present century, and more rapidly during the last twenty years. 

“The trial by Scheibler, in 1834, showed the musical pitch at the Opera in 
Paris to be 867, and at the Conservatoire 870 double vibrations per second. 
According to Dr. Lissajou’s communication, the musical pitch at Berlin in 1857, 
was 896; that of San Carlo, at Naples, 889 ; and that of La Scala, at Milan 
903; that of the Stockholm Opera being 880 double vibrations per second. 

‘*The committee came to the following conclusions:—A so-called normal 
tuning fork was prepared, which tuned in A, should make 870 vibrations in a 
second, at a temperature of + 15° centigrade. 





“‘ The Parisian authorities agreed to this proposal on Feb. 9th, 1859. The 
normal tuning-fork which is to act as a guide both in Paris and in the depart- 
ments, is kept at the Conservatoire Imperiale in Paris. 

“ By the care of Mr. L. Palmstedt, the Musical Academy has received from 
one of its members, Dr. Lissajous, a handsome copy of the tuning-fork men- 
tioned above. Now that the Academy has received instruments from the 
celebrated manufactory of Godefroy, in Paris, the orchestra of the 
‘ Kousertoriet ’ is tuned to the normal tuning-fork. 

‘* As soon as the Academy has had time to find out whether wind instru- 
ments made according to older construction can be altered to reach the same 
musical pitch as the normal tuning-fork, as well as the cost of such alteration, 
taking for granted that the expense will be less than the purchase of new 
ones, the Academy will probably send a petition to his Majesty, humbly 
requesting the adoption of the normal tuning-fork over the whole country.” 

(Signed) J. 8. CronHAMMER, 
Secretary of the Royal Musical Academy. 

Stockholm, November 5, 1869. 


Sr. PETERSBURG. 
( Translation.) 


Sir,—By a letter of the 12th February, 1869, your Excellency 
sought the assistance of the Minister of Foreign Affairs in obtaining 
information, requested by the Society of Arts of London, in reference 
to the musical pitch in use in Russia. 

The Imperial Government applied to the competent authcrities, and 
1 have the honour to inform your Excellency that, in accordance with 
the terms of a decree sanctioned by his Majesty the Emperor, dated 5th 
April, 1862, contained in a ukase of the 30th of May of the same year, 
the French normal pitch has been established throughout the empire 
of Russia. This pitch is obligatory in the Imperial Chapel, the 
imperial theatres, regimental bands, and in every establishment, 
whether under the crown or of a private character, where there are 
orchestras or choirs, and in which music and singing are taught. It is 
also obligatory on all makers of instruments. 

I have the honour to transmit a tuning-fork in use in Russia, which 
has been furnished by the Director of the Imperial Theatres.— 
Accept, &e., (Signed) WESTMANN. 

His Excellency Sir Andrew Buchanan. 





NILSSON. 
AnoTHER AMERICAN CRITICISM. 


We have heard Miss Nilsson but once, so far, and will briefly state our 
own impressions of her singing. She és a great singer, although in many 
particulars we have heard those who are superior to her, some in one way and 
some in another. But she combines enough of superior qualities to make her 
one of the greatest and most popular of vocalists. She has a voice, a soul, 
good taste, and good judgment, which are great possessions: Her voice is 
beautiful, pure and lovely. Such purity is seldom heard. To all this she adds 
a high degree of cultivation and native refinement. She sings with expression, 
yet it is an expression that excites admiration rather than serious feeling. 
She. doc. ot sing to the heart. 60 much as se:ne others do She is prepossessing, 





graceful, and winning, and these help to show off her other qualities to good 
advantage. Even in the concert-room she shows the actress—perhaps a little 
too much. She has brilliancy, but less than Carlotta Patti and some others. 
She has force and intensity, but less than Grisi, Sontag, andothers. She sings 
from both heart and head and to both. We infer that she is a woman of 
large mind and originality of conception, and presume that her greatest powers 
are displayed only on the operatic stage; and we hope Mr. Strakosch will, 
before long, give us the opportunity to hear and see her there. Upon the 
whole, Miss Nilsson has many elements of greatness, and it is seldom we are 
permitted to enjoy the singing of an artist who is so thoroughly satisfying. 
We have sat in cool judgment, and written dispassionately of the merits of the 
new artist, leaving it for the sensational reporters to indulge more profusely in 
rhetoric and panegyric.— New York Musical Review. oe 
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OPENING OF A NEW ORGAN AT BRACEWELL HALL. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Before giving your readers an account of this proceeding, a word 
about Bracewell Hall (Yorkshire), which has been in the course of 
erection during the past three years, may be interesting. 

It is a plain, but noble looking, structure, consisting, on the ground 
floor, of drawing room, dining room, ante-room, and the large music 
room (in which the organ is placed), being 62 feet long, 25 feet wide, 
and 80 feet high. Nothing can be finer than the view of the organ, as 
you approach it from the dining room, rising, as it does, to the very 
roof, and occupying the whole breadth of the western end. ‘The pipes 
in the front towers of the noble looking case of Gothic style, are made 
of pure tin, having the appearance of burnished silver. The room has 
three large and lofty windows to the south, the centre one being a bay 
window. In the middle on the north side is the fire-place, surrounded 
with an oak cornice, most elaborately carved, with a scene thereon 
from Shakspere, of Falstaff and Henry V., and over it is a stained 
window, representing Shakspere as reading one of his plays to Queen 
Elizabeth. 

We had heard much of this organ, which has excited no little 
curiosity in the musical world, having cost upwards of £3,000, and our 
expectations were in consequence raised to the highest pitch. But 
when we heard its different parts displayed in succession, on Saturday 
evening, and some of the best music played thereon by Dr. Spark, of 
Leeds, in his most effective and brilliant style, our expectations were 
more than realized. Nothing could exceed the richness and variety of 
its tones, their sweetness and power. 

The company, consisting of a select party of the friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hopwood, listened with admiration and delight to this 
skilful exhibition of its capabilities. Nor did tie interest in it 
flag in the least. Dr. Spark kept it up on Sunday evening by playing 
some choice pieces of sacred music, and on Monday evening by an 
equally choice selection of classical organ music. This combination of 
sacred and classical music, when played with taste and skill on an in- 
strument of such compass and excellence, produced an effect which has 
rarely been experienced, and could not easily be surpassed. 

‘The mechanism and general construction of the instrument (built 
expressly for John Turner Hopwood, Esq., by Cavaillé-Coll, of Pari-) 
are altogether of the most unique description, all the material employed 
being of the very best kind, whilst the artistic finish of every part, each 
point of detail, etc., cannot be excelled, if equalled. No doubt a visit 
t» this extraordinary chamber organ will be a source of attraction to all 
who take any interest in the matter. Assuredly there is not a finer 
sp-cimen of organ building to be found, at present, in England. 

We subjoin, for the information of your readers, a description of the 
organ. The instrument has three claviers, or manuals, and a complete 
pedal organ and 17 pedales de combinaisons. 


lst Cravier.—Granp ORGAN. 


Prestant 

Jeux de Combinaison, Octave 
Plein jeux de Ili & VI ranges 
Salicional 

Flute Harmonique 


Bourdon Clairon 


2nd CLAVIER.—Positir EXPRESIVE. 

uintaton .... naw, ae Doublette 

rincipale .., Picolo .... 
Nacht horn... Clarinette ... 
Unda Maris Basson Hautbvis 
Flute douce VOR FEMRRIS oocc ci voccceve cd shed 
eCIT. EXPRESIVE. 
Basson ..... 
Trompette 
Clairon .. ens 
NEC dE rh ke hvac cewetect cccges 


uintaton 


Flute traversiére .... 
iole de Gambe.. its 


CLavigR DE PEepaALE. 
(Flute Bouchee) Soubasse .......... Corni-Dolci 
Contre basse .......... as Bombarde ... 
Trompette ... 
Clairon 


Soubasse ............4. 





Violoncelle.........ccceceeseuee 
PEDALES DE CoMBINAISON. 

10. Expresion Precit. 

. Octave, Grave. 

. Copula Grande Orgue. 

. Copula Positif. 

. Copula Precit. 

. Copula Precit au Pusitif. 

. Tremolo Positif. 

. Tremolo Precit. 


Orage. 

. Tirasse Grande Orgue. 
. Tirasse Positif, 
Tirasse Precit. 

Anches Pedales, 
Anches Grande Orgue. 
Anches Positif. 
Anches Precit. 
Expresive Positif. 





Sere ap ope 


Coroane.—Herr Ferdinand Hiller has composed a new violoncello 
concerto, which, was. to be played by Herr Grtitzmacher at the 
Gewandhaus Coneert, Leipsic, on the 10th instant. 





MUSIC IN LEEDS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Mr. Archibald Ramsden of this town has undertaken to continue Mr. 
Hallé’s orchestral concerts, which the former promoters have relinquished 
on account of their unremunerative result. The first concert of the 
season came off on the 2nd inst., the band playing Beethoven's 
Symphony (No. 1), in C major, and the overtures to Guillaume Tell, 
Mirella, Siréne, besides the entr’acte and ballet to Rosamunde by 
Schubert. The large room in the Leeds Town Hall is perhaps one of 
the handsomest in the kingdom, but by far too lofty for musical pur- 
poses. However beautifully the orchestra may play, the effect is entirely 
potest, by vibrations and echoes in the vast arched ceiling. Besides, 
the deep booming of the big bell in the tower over head, in a key 
generally at variance with that of the orchestra, creates some merri- 
ment amongst the public and more agony amongst musical folks. 

Mr. Sims Reeves was to be the vocalist, but in his absence through 
illness Miss Katherine Poyntz helped Mr. Ramsden out of his diffi- 
culty, and met with a very flattering reception. We were very much 
pleased to notice a vast improvement in this young lady’s singing since 
last winter. Her voice is becoming more full and round, and rang 
through the great hall with such power and freshness that it was qnite a 
pleasure to hear it. Her intonation is nearly faultless, By saying 
nearly we mean that Miss P. must not omit to continue to stady this 
part of her art. 

Mr. de Jongh gave us variations on Beethoven’s Last Waltz* for the 
flute, which he performed so well that the applause continued for ten 
minutes, preventing the concert from being proceeded with, till Mr. 
Hallé addressed the audience, requesting them not to insist on an encore, 
the artist being too tired to accede to it. Though last not least, we 
have to name Mr. Hallé’s beautiful playing of Mendelssohn’s Serenade 
and Rondo gioioso, with orchestra, and of Schubert's Jmpromptu in F 
minor. e hope the spirited entrepreneur of these concerts, of 
which we are to have three more during the winter, will be encouraged 
by good houses and by a pecuniary success. 

— | 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


The very successful run of the present entertainment at this house is largely 
due to the materially increased attractions of Zampa. Mr. Santley was as 
much the Mr. Santley of world-wide repute on the first night of performance 
as now ; and so far, no difference is observable ; but in all other respects, a second 
hearing has shown nothing but improvement. The orchestra for example, does 
its work with far greater precision, and if we mistake not, has been made 
more complete. It is to be hoped that the management will go even further 
in this direction, and equip with all needful means and appliances so 
important an auxiliary. Little fault can now be found with the chorus, 
which does its work smoothly and efficiently; while the principal artists, 
at home with the characters they have to sustain, give small occasion 
for adverse criticism. Joining these facts to those of Zampa’s romantic 
story and Herold’s pleasant music there is no reason for surprise at 
the crowds which nightly fill the prettiest theatre in London. We attach no 
common importance to the success of Mr. Hollingshead’s essay at opera in 
English. It proves this much beyond a doubt—that well-chosen works, ade- 
quately performed, are sure of a public recognition; and that a manager with 
spirit and sound judgment may reckon upon a steady support. Mr. Hollings- 
head will, if he be wise, go on as he has begun; and having nothing to do with 
English ballad operas and the like (played out, long ago), will present works 
at least as good as Zampa, of which, in the repertory of opéra comique, there 
is no lack. Why not, for example, lay Auber under contribution and run— 
for a “run” would be inevitable—Lestocg or Le Cheval de Bronze ? 








Liyz.—A youth named Felix Modl, student at the (symnasium, or 
High School, has written and scored a mass, which was lately per- 
formed at the parish church. It excited general admiration. 

Srurrearpt.—Herr Julius Stockhausen no longer belongs to the 
Royal Opera. He applied for four months’ leave of absence to fulfil 
an engagement in London, but it was refused. He then sent in his 
resignation, which was accepted. 

K6éxiasserc.—The grand vocal and instrumental concert given by the 
Verein der Liederfreunde, for the benefit of wounded German soldiers, 
was not very numerously attended. Alluding to this fact, a German 
contemporary observes, that “the weather was certainly unfavourable, 
and it is well known that the patriotism of certain people does not 
extend so far as to make them brave a few drops of rain; they leave 
that to the gallant fellows who get wounded for their sake.” Among 
the full choruses sung and vehemently applauded were “ Heil dir, 
Germania,” by Hermes; Weber’s well-known battle a. “Ad Arma 
vocal Patria,” by Gervais; ‘“ Bliicher ain Rhein,” by Reissi 


ssiger; aud 
‘Das Deutsche Schwert,” by Schubert. A 





* Which happens to be Schubert's, jast as Weber's ‘ Last Waltz” happens 
to be Reissiger’s,—A.S.S. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 1870-71. 
Director—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


io Director begs to announce that the Thirteenth Sea- 


son of the Monday Popular Concerts will commence on Monday Evening, 
November 14, and that the Performances will take place as follows, viz. :— 

1870. Monpay, November 14; Monpay, November 21; Moxpay, November 28; 
Monpay, December 5; Monpay, December 12; Monpay, December 19. 

1871. Monpay, January 9; Monpay, January 16; Monpay, January 23; Mowpay, 
January 30; MonpayY, February 6; Monpay, February 13; Monpay, February 20; 
Mowpay, February 27; Monpay, March 6; MonpaY, March 13. 

Morning Performances will be given (Seven) on Saturdays, January 28, February 
4, 11, 18, 25, March 4 and 11 (1871). 


THE BEETHOVEN CONCERTS. 


Tne present year being the Centennial Anniversary of the birth of Beethoven, the 
Director has thought that it would be a fitting tribute of respect to the memory of 
that immortal genius to confine the programmes before Christmas exclusively to 
Selections from his Instrumental and Vocal Works. Every concert, until the end of 
the year, will therefore be a Beethoven Concert. In the course of the series, the Six 
Ceartets, Op. 18; the Three Quartets (Rasoumowsky), Op. 59; the Quartet, No. 10 
(E flat); the Five Trios for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello; and as many of the 
Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin, Pianoforte and Violoncello, and Pianoforte alone, 
as can be comprised within the limits of eight programmes, will be given. The Vocal 
Music will in all instances be selected from the Chamber Songs, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, 


PROGRAMME OF FIRST CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 14rx, 1870. 
To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in F major, Op. 18, No. 1, for two Violins, Viola, and 


Violoncello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Rigs, ZERsBInt, 
and Prartr ‘ oe oe . 


Rosth 


foreigner can or will not love this, his adopted country, we would simply point 
to the many battle fields, where the German and American are covered with 
the same sod. Of all foreigners, the German seems to have obtained the 
purest, and hence the most lasting influence upon the affairs of this country. 
America and Germany have closed ranks and clasped hands to stand together 
and support each other, not only in the love for free government, but also for 
the cultivation of the arts, and among them the oft-neglected art of providing 
proper amusement. We cannot sanction all the modes of enjoyment as culti- 
vated by the Germans; neither do we believe that Americans have sufficient 
pleasures. The one dreams and plays perhaps too much ; and surely the other 
does too little of it. Hence, we rejoice to see Germans joined by Americans, 
since both, as we hope, will be benefited.” 


AmATEvR Pranist.—The testimonial of the late Mr. Moscheles, 
addressed to Mr. Heilbron, in reference to the talent of his daughter, 
Sophie, then a child, was as follows :— 

“‘Mr. Hempron,—Sir,—After hearing your little girl, I have no hesitation 
in saying that she has so much talent as to warrant a belief that she will 
become an excellent player, provided you can let her have excellent tuition for 
the next few years.—Obediently yours, J. MoscHELEs.” 
It was dated, ‘‘ London, July 27th, 1866.” 


Fanatico is wholly wrong. The performance took place at the 
Royal Italian Opera, on May 27th, 1867, and he article was as 
follows :— 

“ Last night Mdlle. Adelina Patti, having recovered from her indisposition, 
reappeared in her favourite part of Rosina, and was welcomed with the 
genuine heartiness that never fails to greet her. ‘Una Voce’-and the duet 
with Figaro in Act 1, the bolero of Verdi in the Lesson scene, and the English 
ballad of ‘Home, sweet home,’ which Mdlle. Patti is now accustomed to 
introduce when (which is invariably the case) called upon for another song, 
were received with the accustomed enthusiasm. Signor Mario was Almaviva; 
Signor Cotogni, Figaro; Signor Ciampi, Bartolo; and Signor Tagliufico, 
Basilio. M. Sainton presided in the orchestra.” 

So that “ Fanatico” has lost his bet. We are glad of it. If he can’t 
appreciate Adelina Patti he can’t appreciate genius. 
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SONG, “ Penitence "—Mdlle, Guana Dorta a“ as wa oe 
SONATA, in E flat, Op. 7, for Pianoforte alone—Mr. CaarLes HALLE 


PART IL 
SONATA, in F major, Op. 5, No. 1, for Pianoforte and Violoncello— 


MM. Hattgand Pitt. ne a oi 2 
SONG, ‘‘ Know'st thou the land "—Mdlle. Crara Dorta 


Beethoven. 


Beethoven. 


MARRIAGE. 
On October 31st, at St. Marylebone Church, Nora, eldest daughter of 
the late Desmonp Ryan, Esq., to Sianor Pirorvrt, of Langham Street, 
Regent Street. 





QUARTET, in G major, Op. 18, No. 2, for two Violins, Viola, and 
hie yf apamae Norman-Nerupa, MM, L. Rtgs, ZeRBInt, 
an IATTI os oe oe oe 


59 Beethoven, 
Conductor 


Mr. BENEDICT. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be obtained of Mr. Austin, 
28, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Mitchell & Ollivier, Old Bond Street; Lamborn Cock 
*& Co., 63, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; Hays, 
Royal Exchange Buildings; and of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Nemo.—Yes;—a great German is very great; but a small German 
is very small. And this emphatically applies to German musicians 





Erratum.—In last week’s No., speaking of the Italian opera perform- 
ances in Birmingham, and Mdlle. di Murska—for “ historically and 
socially,” read “ histrionically and vocally.” 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the Mustcat WorLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertise- 
ments may be sent not later than Thursday.. Payment on 








Dr. Borz.—The verses are by Mr. Shirley Brooks—a lyric poet, if 
there ever was one. 

Diterrante.—Madlle. Angri sang first at the Royal Italian Opera 
(Arsace)—then at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Banpsox.—Yes ;—a halfpenny serial, called Chatterbox, was pub- 
lished in 1866 in Paternoster Row (W. Mackintosh). 

_ Poyrirex Fouracres.—The word “ per stige” has long been adopted 
in the English language ;—not so the word “ furore” (for which we 
are most grateful). Of course, they are “ copyright.” 

Yankee Diterranre.—We have the article in our possession, and 
extract, for the information of our correspondent, that part of it which 
concerns his inquiry :— 

“The 17th Saengerfest was held in Cincinnati during the month of June. 
Although these Saengerfestivals are purely German in their origin ; although 
the music is executed by Germans, and that which is performed is German 
music; although the German beverage abounded to the exclusion of the 
stronger and viler drinks of whisky and brandy; although the hall was built 
in the German quarter of Cincinnati, commonly called “Over the Rhine,” 
being separated from the more American portion of the city by a canal, the 
festival had, nevertheless, somewhat of a national character. The interest 
manifested by the native born citizens of Cincinnati in the success of the 
festival was astonishing, and very gratifying to the Germans. The influence 
of such festivals upon the social and musical condition of a city or country is 
greater than appears at first glance. There was a time when jealousies 
existed between the native born and the adopted citizens of this country. 
These feslings have, however, disd away. ‘The war has brought both classes 
closer to,ether, and if there yet exists a doubt in the minds of some that the 
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E have been honoured with the following singular com- 
munication :— 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 

S1r,—In reply to your editorial observations on the life of Balfe from 
the Liverpool Porcupine, where you place W. Sterndale Bennett equal, 
or above Balfe—please take the trouble to read :— 

“ Musikalische Zeitung ; editor, Friedrich Chrysander—No. 17, Leipsic ; 
28 April, 1869; page 135. London: (Costa geadelt),” 


You will find W. Sterndale Bennett pointed out, not only asa weak 
composer, but also as a weak conductor; and my opinion is, that 
Bennett is not worthy to undo the shoe-strings of Balfe. This is every- 
body’s opinion in France, and you would do right to give publicity 
to it in your valuable paper.—I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
A. PasDELour. 
8, Thurlow Square, Brompton, 
9th Nov., 1870. 


We insert the above without hesitation. If this M. Pasdeloup 
be the M. Pasdeloup of the Cirque Napoléon, we are not astonished 
at the nonsense to which he has given utterance. As to Herr 
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Chrysander, he presents only one more instance of the astounding 
ignorance of the majority of foreigners, Germans included, about 
musical matters in England. We thought that to surpass the 
ignorance of M. Fétis was impossible; but Herr Chrysander 
beats the laborious Belgian smatterer into fits. We shall be com- 
pelled at last to fall back upon M. Infelix Clement!—Asfor “ every- 
body’s opinion in France” upon English music, the worth of 
that may be best estimated by those who know that in France 
Hérold is placed above Auber, and Halévy close to Meyerbeer. 
Further than this, we make bold to say that the music of Stern- 
dale Bennett (more shame to French amateurs !) is utterly unknown 
in France. We quite agree with M. Pasdeloup that ‘‘ Bennett 
is not worthy to undo the shoe strings of Balfe;” but that 
he is worthy some better office may be gathered from a 
testimonial given to our illustrious musician by no less a man 
than Mendelssohn, more than a quarter of a century since, 
when Bennett was candidate for the Edinburgh University 
Musical Chair. Let M. Pasdeloup read this testimonial, and 
then go and join his brother Parisians in the Garde Mobile; 
for, to judge him by his letter, he would be likely to handle the 
chassepot more discreetly than he handles the stylum of a musical 
Aristarchus. Here is Mendelssohn’s opinion of Bennett :— 


“ Berlin, December 17, 1843. 

“My Dear Frreyp,—I hear that you have proclaimed yourself a candi- 
date for the musical professorship at Edinburgh, and that a testimonial which 
I might send ° sa could possibly be of use to you with the authorities at the 
University. Now, while I think of writing such a testimonial for you, I feel 
proud and ashamed at the same time—proud, because I think of all the 
honour you have done to your art, your country, and yourself, and because it is 
on such a brother artist that I am to give an opinion ; and ashamed, because 
I have always followed your career, your compositions, your successes, with 
so true an interest, that I feel as if it was my own cause, and as if I was 
myself the candidate for such a place. But there is one point of view from 
which I might still be excused to give an opinion; while all good and true 
musicians are unanimous about the subject, perhaps the Council of the Uni- 
versity might like to know what we German people think of you, how we 
consider you; and, ‘then, I may tell them, that if the prejudice which for- 
merly prevailed in this country against the musical talent of your country has 
now subsided, it is chiefly owing to you—to your compositions—to your per- 
sonal residence in Germany. Your overtures, your concertos, your vocal and 
instrumental compositions are reckoned, by our best and severest authorities, 
among the first standard works of the present musical period. The public 
feel never tired in listening, while the musicians feel never tired of 
performing your compositions; and since they took root in the minds 
of true amateurs my countrymen became aware that music is the 
same in England as in Germany and everywhere ; and so, by your successes 
here, you destroyed that prejudice which nobody could ever have destroyed 
but a true genius. This is a service you have done to English as well as Ger- 
man masicians, and I am sure that your countrymen will not acknowledge it 
leas readily than mine have done. Shall I still add that the science in your 
works is}as great as the thoughts are elegant and fanciful; that we 
consider your performance on the pianoforte as masterly as your conducting of 
an orchestra ; and that all this is the general judgment of the musicians here, 
as well as my own mal, sincere opinion. Let me only add that I wish you 
success from my whole heart, and that I shall be truly happy to hear that you 
have met with it. Always yours sincerely and truly, 

“Fenix MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
“To W. STERNDALE Bennett, Esq.” 


We are aware that Richard Wagner, not Mendelssohn, is the 
Apollo after M. Pasdeloup’s own heart ; but in England there are 
not afew who think Wagner (to copy the phraseology of M. 
Pasdeloup) unworthy “to untie the shoe-strings of ” Mendels- 
sohn ; and we rejoice to be among the number. 

And yet, no:—on second thoughts, the whole thing is a joke. 
Either somebody has been mystifying M. Pasdeloup, or somebody 
has been forging M. Pasdeloup’s signature. We very much doubt 
whether M. Pasdeloup ever heard a single note of Bennett’s 
music. Certainly he has never introduced a note of it at his 
popular concerts in the Cirque; and, talking of “weak conduc- 
tors,” by the way, this is, perhaps, a good thing for Bennett 
and his music. 


‘* Everybody's opinion in France” is delicious !—seeing that, as 
nobody in France knows anything about Bennett’s music, there 
are no conceivable grounds upon which to build a French opinion. 
M Pasdeloup (if we are really dealing with the veritable M. Pas- 
deloup) had better get at once into a balloon, and, should chance 
favour his passage, help M. Gambetta to govern France, through 
the powerful agency of ‘ hoax.” 

By the bye, may we politely ask M. Pasdeloup if he wears 
shoe-strings? We remember well, that poor, dear old Balfe (for 
whose memory we entertain as profound a respect as can possibly 
M. Pasdeloup) never did; and we are equally confident that 
W. S. Bennett doesn’t. But, to conclude— after all this pother; 
what does it signify? The Liverpool Porcupine speaks of Balfe, 
as “the only British musician who has achieved a European 
reputation ;” to which the Editor of the Musical World, in a foot- 
note, rejoins—‘ Nonsense! What of Sterndale Bennett?” No 
comparisons are made; and, indeed, under the circumstances, 
comparisons would be absurd. The two men moved in different 
spheres. Which of the two moved in the higher sphere is simply 
a matter of opinion. 

semen 
ANOTHER GERMAN INVASION. 
CORRESPONDENT has been good enough to send us an 
A advertisement, cut from the Glasgow Herald, having 
erence to certain projected concerts of the “ Scottish Orches- 
tral Society.” This society, let us premise, has a very aristocratic 
air about it, being patronized by dukes, earls, lords, and ladies, to 
an extent which does one good to see. Its concerts, moreover, 
are on a large scale; an orchestra of fifty-two performers, and 
eminent solo vocalists and instrumentalists being en to 
produce the greatest works of the greatest masters. So far — 
music-lover has reason to rejoice in the existence of the ‘ Scottis 
Orchestral Society,” and to wish it length of days. with much 
prosperity. But one feature in counection with its doings is by 
no means so satisfactory. The letter of our correspondent states 
that for several years past orchestral concerts have been given 
by the Glasgow Abstainers’ Union, at which about fifty native 
artists have had engagements peculiarly acceptable during 
the winter months. The scheme of the ‘Scottish Orchestral 
Society” is in opposition to these concerts; and, appalled by 
the formidable organization of their rivals, the ‘* Abstainers,” 
have abandoned the field. So far, well and good. If the “ Scottish 
Orchestral Society” imagines it can do the work of concert- 
giving better than the Abstainers’ Union, by all means let the 
trial be made. But—and here is the grievance—the society has 
gone to Germany for its orchestra, and brought over a little army 
of Teutonic fiddlers and trumpeters, who may be hr yay upon, 
henceforth, to make Glasgow their own. The result is that the 
fifty native artists, including such eminent performers as Messrs. 
Carrodus, Ratcliffe, and Howell, junr., are ousted from a legiti- 
mate position and sent adrift to do as they can, while the triumphant 
foreigner takes possession. Under certain circumstances we can 
easily imagine there would be no harm even in this. If, for ex- 
ample, the English players were bad and the Germans good, the 
former could not reasonably grumble. But where, as in this case, 
native talent is, to say the least, equal to that imported from 
abroad, preference for the latter is a very shabby and unpatriotic 
act. The Society’s apologists may, perhaps, urge that the Germans 
being content with less remuneration, are a cheap lot. This is 
very likely to be true; but cheapness is not the highest good. A 
higher is secured, for instance, when the cultivation and ois: 
ment of art are associated with the encouragement of native ability, 
and the opening to it a prospect of adequate remuneration. ‘The 
‘Scottish Orchestral Society,” looking with national thrift, to 
every “‘saxpence,’”’ prefers to get its enjoyment on the lowest 
possible terms, and if that which is cheap turn out to be also that 
which is nasty, we shall not grieve. Tappevs Eae.. 
—Here. as elsv!iers, the centenary of Beethoven’s birth 
will be salebeated by a festiv:], A committee ie been already formed 
of members of the Philharmonic Society to adopt and carry out the 





necessary arrangements. ‘The festival is to last two days. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Tuer world little knows, and perhaps does not sufficiently care, 
how many concerts are given in and about London on one single 
morning during the dog-days. Why the period supposed to be 
peculiarly favourable 1o the development of canine madness should 
also be the season par excellence of melomania, and whetber any 
occult relations exist between hydrophobia and the passionate 
cultivation of the science of sweet sounds we will not nquire. 
But the fact is certain that the hottest day is nearly always one 
of the greatest concert-giving days of the year. 


‘Tr is curious to reflect” —writes a correspondent—* how many 
works are now thought good enough for the Philharmonic which 
when they were first brought out were looked upon by the 
members of this association of musical conservatives as the pro- 
ductions either of clever heretics or of trivial fools. Rossini was 
regarded with horror, Meyerbeer with indignation, Auber (if they 
were consistent at all) with pity, Verdi with disgust. Yet each 
of these unfortunate composers has of late years been occasionally 
represented at the Philharmonic concerts. Times change, and the 
Philharmonic directors change with them. They have been going 
ahead, however, a little too fast, and it is a pleasure to have to 
warn them for once of their perilous impetuosity.” 





Under the heading of “Condition of Affairs at the Grand 
Opera,” we read the following, in a New York paper :— 

“The secession of Max Maretzek left the Uperahouse without a 
musical director. Carlo Patti, who was engaged as fir-t violinist and 
chorus master, is now conductor of the orchestra. Immediately after 
the fracas with Maretzek, M. Adolph Birgfeld was telegraphed for, and 
arrived a day or two later from Washington. n arriving at the Grand 
Operahiouse he desired, as a preliminary to all bu-iness conferences, 
that he should be paid half a week's salary which was due him from a 
former season. This being arranged, M. Birgfeld declined to huve uny- 
thing t do with opera-bouffe. 

Nothing could possibly be better. 





WE must again direct attention, and that in the most conspicu- 
ous way, to the manner of observing the centenary of Beethoven's 
birth at the Crystal Palace. In all probability not a few of the 
great master’s worshippers looked for, and would have been more 

leased by, a pompous festival, like that which, next year, will do 

onour to Handel. We have no desire to underrate the impor- 
tance and value of such a ceremony, nevertheless, we cherish a 
strong conviction that the Sydenham managers have chosen a 
better, because more useful, course, The concerts now being given 
every Saturday afford an almost complete exposition of Beethoven’s 
genius as a writer of orchestral music. Their plan may not be 
without flaw, and we have already indicated the desirableness of 
performing the master’s concertos according to the method under 
which his symphonies are given. But such imperfections, apart— 
they are but as spots on the sun—there can be no doubt of the 
unique interest and value belonging to a series of concerts which 
brings the sublime orchestral productions of Beethoven into one 
group, enabling us to see them, as it were at a glance, and to esti- 
mate their comparative worth, not less than to admire, as it should 
be admired, the colossal genius of the greatest among musicians, 

Tue destruction of the Theatre Royal at Dresden by fire gave rise, 
as our readers may remember, to two actions against the Magdeburg 
Fire Insurance Company. One was brought by the authorities of the 
Exchequer, who gained the day. The other was brought by the 
dignitaries known collectively as the Royal House Ministry, who had 
insured the scenery, furniture, etc., for thirty thousand thalers. 
Judgment has been delivered at Leipsic against the Ministry, who are, 
moreover, condemned to pay the costs. The decision was based upon Act 
79 of the Laws of 1661. The judge certainly went far enough back 
for his authorities. We should not wonder if the Ministry thought he 
‘ went a little too far.” 


CasseL.—Herr Mannsfeldt, who will give a series of concerts this 
winter, with his band, in the Orangerieschloss, has concluded a three 
years’ engagement to give concerts in St. Petersburgh. The engagement 
commences on the 16th of April, 1871, 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the * Pall Mall Gazette” Nov. 5.) 


The director of the Monday Popular Concerts has issued his prospectus for 
the season 1870-1. Its contents are full of interest for musical amateurs. 
Remembering that the birth of Beethoven took place a century ago, Mr. 
Arthur Chappell has shaped his programmes in accordance with that fact ; 
and, in the wish to pay due honour to the great composer, goes even beyond Mr. 
Manns and his spiritual adviser, “ G.” at the Crystal Palace. No Music but 
Beethoven’s is to be introduced at any of the concerts before Christmas. Not 
only the instrumental but the vocal selections will be derived exclusively from 
that source. Happily, Beethoven’s genius was inexhaustible; and what 
distinguishes him from all his predecessors, contemporaries, and followers is that 
no two of his works resemble each other in anything but in the excellence 
which more or less pervades them all. This applies just as emphatically to 
the “chamber ” pieces—the quartets, trios, sonatas, &c.—as to the wonderful 
symphonies for orchestra. 


That very much may be compressed within the limits of eight programmes, ~ 


on the scale of those to. which the public is accustomed at St. James’s Hall, 
need hardly be said. Out of the seventeen string quartets, for instance, Mr. 
Chappell is enabled to promise the first ten; while to these he adds the two 
string quintets, the five pianoforte trios, and a goodly number of pianoforte 
sonatas, both solo and accompanied. The later quartets, including the (erro- 
neously) so-called “ Posthumous,” are wisely kept apart for Herr Joachim, 
who comes after Christmas, and whose conception of those very extraordinary 
productions is as profound as his mastery of the technical difficulties they 
present is unparalleled. 

Among the artists announced to perform at the first eight concerts is the 
accomplished lady-violinist, Mdme. Norman Neruda, who, in leading the 
earlier quartets of Beethoven a year since, showed no less proficiency than she 
had previously exhibited in the comparatively easier task of leading the 
quartets of Haydn and Mozart. When Mdme. Neruda does not play, Herr 
Ludwig Straus resigns the viola, of which he is so practised a master, to 
Signor Zerbini (who is by no means to be despised), Herr Straus himself 
taking the violin from the hands of the fair Scandinavian. So that the quartets 
will still be well cared for. Even more welcome is the announcement that 
Signor Piatti—facile princeps—is to hold the post of violoncellist at every 
concert, from now till April, 1871. The pianists before Christmas are Mr. 
Hallé, Herr Ernst Pauer, and Mdme. Arabella Goddard—each and all 
thoroughly well seasoned in the music of Beethoven. Herr Stockhausen,. Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and (every one hopes) Miss Edith Wynne, are to be the 
singers. 

The exclusively Beethoven programmes only count for the present year, 
1870; and doubtless the 17th of December, the sublime tone poet’s natal 
day, will bring with it special attractions. After Christmas—although, of 
course, Beethoven is to have his due share (which means that of the tradi- 
tionary ‘‘lion”) — Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Dussek, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, and others are to have their portion as of old. All we 
can suggest to Mr. Chappell, with a view to further enhancing the interest 
of his very interesting programmes, is a more diligent search into those rich 
stores of music, ancient and modern, by judicious selections from which the. 
vocal department of his concerts might be made in some degree to rival 
the instrumental. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—The Beethoven contributions to this day’s 
concert are the Pastoral Symphony, and the pianoforte concerto 
No. 2 (in B flat), to be played by Mr. Franklin Taylor. The 
overtures are Die Zauberflite and Masaniellv, each in its way 
a masterpiece. he singers are Malle, Pauline Castri (from 
the Paris Italian Opera—poor thing!), and Mr. Vernon 
Rigby. 

CoLLEGe oF Musicians (SHarTEsBoRY HALL).—At the last 
monthly term meeting, on Thursday, 3rd November, Mr. 
Alfred Carder read a paper on the ‘“ Present Position of the 
Native Artist ;” and Mr. Alfred Molson read a paper on 
‘* Handel contrasted with Mendelssohn.” An interesting selec- 
tion of music was performed by members of the College, and 
the College choir, including selections from Handel and Men- 
delssohn; part songs, &c. Mrs. Mrilon and Miss Haite presided 
at the pi»noforte. : 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


On Monday a musical and literary entertainment was given in the 
Hall, recently erected at the Bow Railway Station, to a crowded 
audience. The artists were Miss Amy Weddle, pianist, and Messrs. 
E. J. Aming and W. F. Taunton. Miss Amy Weddle was enthusi- 
astically encored in both her solos, as also in a duet (with her sister 
Bertha). 


Mrs. JouN MaorarrEN gave a pianoforte vocal recital last Tuesday, 
November 8th, at the St. Barnabas School-rooms, Wandsworth Road, 
the performance being one of a series for the benefit of the schools and 
other charities of the district. The programme gave great delight toa 
large audience. Mrs. John Macfarren bowed her acknowledgments to 
the unanimous applause which greeted her playing of Brissac’s Fantasia, 
“Scotia,” and accepted the vociferous encore of Walter Macfarren’s 
third Tarantella. Miss Jessie Royd contributed to the success of the 
evening by her bright and animated singing, and was called upon to 
repeat no less than three son She gave Mozart’s “ Vedrai carino” 
charmingly, and her rendering of G. A. Macfarren’s ballad, “ The 
Golden Heart,” gave general satisfaction. 


Brixton.—The Subscription Orchestral Concerts of the Amateur 
Musical Society, for nearly fourteen years so prominent a feature in 
the musical annals of this remote suburb, were resumed on the 2nd 
inst., under auspicious circumstances. A gaily-dressed assemblage 
filled the elegant building (Gresham Road), in which the concerts are 
held, and an admirably-arranged programme appeared to give unquali- 
fied gratification. The orchestra, now more than 40 strong, contributed 
the “Italian Symphony” of Mendelssohn, the overture to Der 
Freischiitz, the “Grand March” from Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, and a 
selection from La Figlia del Reggimento, each being rendered with care 
and accuracy. The symphony in particular was played with a refine- 
ment seldom observable in the efforts of amateurs. The programme 
also included De Beriot’s First Violin Concerto, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, played very creditably by Master Parker, a promising pupil 
of the eminent conductor, Mr. H. Weist Hill. The vocalists were Miss 
Banks, who sang ‘“‘ La Gitana” (E. Land), and “ The faithful Echo” 
(Ganz), both charmingly, and in response to an encore of the latter, 
the Scotch ballad, “ ‘There’s nae luck ;” Mr. E. Cotte, who succeeded 
fairly in the “ Cujus Animam,” and two of Dibdin’s old ballads; and 
Mr. Rotton, who gave Schubert’s “ Wanderer,” and a scena by Mr. 
Barnett, both effectively, Mr. John Harrison was the piano accom- 
panist, as of yore.—W. H. P. 


Leorurz Hatt, Deprrorp.—A concert was given on Monday last 
for the benefit of Mr. Leonard Walker who has good reason to be 
satisfied with the result. Mr. Walker was assisted by Madame 
Marie Stocken, Messrs. H. Lewis, Lloyd, Gordon Hall, Clements, 
and Miss Marion. Madame Stocken sang “ The faithful Echo” by 
Ganz with so much brilliancy that an encore was the result. She also 
sang “I know a song” by Benedict, with a like result. Miss Marion, 
who {made her first appearance, sang ‘‘The Weaver” by Kate L. 
Ward, and was encored. This young lady, a pupil of Mr. Walker, 
possesses a good contralto voice, and with farther study will be an 
acquisition to the concert room. Mr. Walker sang “Largo al 
Factotum” (encored, substituting “Non piu andrai”), ‘‘Miei Rampolli” 
(encored), the “ Trobadour” with Madame Stocken and Miss Marion, 
and Fionanelli’s “Singing Lesson” with Madame Stocken. The 
last was rendered with so much humour that an uproarious encore was 
the result. Dr. and Messrs. Lloyd and A. Lloyd (amateurs) san 
“I Naviganti” remarkably well; Dr. Lloyd also sang “La donnae mobile” 
efficiently, and Mr. A. Lloyd gave “ The Knight’s Vigil.” Mr. Hall’s 
rend of “ The Thorn” was much admired and encored; Mr. Owen 
eang “ Her charming smile” and “Speed on, my Bark;” Mr. W. G. 
Clements gave a reading of ‘“‘T'he Raven,” by Poe, with great feeling, 
and his imitations of various actors were very clever; the latter he had 
to t. The Lela Dramatic Club performed the second scene from 
Mr. Morton Killick’s Don Quizote, causing great amusement, Mr. H. V. 
Lewie contributed two solos on the piano, and accompanied the vocal 
music efficiently. 


Tue Presbyterian Synod, after a stormy meeting lately, voted in 
favour of allowing a to be used in their churches. One old Scotch 
clergyman said: “ He should rather expect the blessing of God in con- 
nection with the use of bagpipes.” 

Vienna.—M, Offenbach is shortly expected. It is confidently 
asserted that he intends settling here altogether, and establishing a 
theatre on the model of the Bouffes Parisiens. As he could not obtain, 
it is said, the Theater an der Wien, he intends erecting a new theatre 
on purpose.—Herr Proch has had the Franz-Jo-eph Order bestowed on 
him. After being a Capelimeis‘er at the Imperial Operahouse for more 
than thirty years; he has left that establishment to take the direction 
of ths orchestra at the Burg-Theater, 





THE DECLINE OF ITALIAN OPERA. 
(From the “ New York Evening Post.” 

The last season of Italian opera really worthy of the naxgp given in this city, 
was that under Maretzek, at the Academy of Music a fg years ago, when 
Zucchi, Sulzer, Mazzoleni and Bellini were in the ¢roupe. This brilliant cam- 
paign recalled to mind the days of Grisi and Mario, of Bosid and Steffanone, 
and of Salvi and Marini. At the Astor Place Operahouse and at Castle 
Garden there were performances which have never since been surpassed. It is 
true that we have had since then individual representations of strikigg merit. 
Madame Lagrange has shown her superb lyric talent, and Miss Kellogg has 
delighted us with personations which possessed an ineffable charm ; but for a 
thoroughly well-appointed opera troupe the memory will have to go back a long 
number of years. ‘ 

It is worthy of note that the records of Italian opera in London show a 
similar experience. _ Italian opera there is now simply a setting for one or two 
“stars,” and when they—or she, for of late Mdlle. Nilsson has proved the only 
available attraction—were absent from the scene the house was deserted. 
Next season opera will be given at only one of the London theatres, instead of 
at two as heretofore. 

The theory advanced by the London critics to account for the decline of 
Italian opera is, that the rich old families which hitherto supported it no 
longer take an interest in this fascinating amusement, while the nouveaux 
riches and the middle classes, without the musical culture which would lead 
them to love music for its own sake, can only be attracted by some noted 
name. Why the “ old families” have lost their love for opera the critics do 
not attempt to explain. So ancient philosophers were once content to say 
that the varth rested on the back of an enormous turtle, without speculating 
as to the support of the latter. 

An experienced operatic impresario in this city lately said that the opera 
troupes which shed such lustre on the past annals of the lyric stage in this 
country would cost three to four times as much now as they did in years gone 
by; and even were the funds forthcoming they could not be engaged, for the 
simple reason that such great artists no longer exist. This is decidedly a gloomy 
view to take of the matter, but it emanates from one who speaks with 
authority. Indeed, between the lack of singers, the spread of the pernicious 
star system, and the indifference of the public, it may well be feared that opera 
of all kinds—for England herself cannot even support one regular English 
opera troupe—will soon be numbered among the lost arts. 






NOTICE TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND VENDORS 
OF MUSIC IN AUSTRALIA, &c. 


The undersigned music publishers, and proprietors of musical 
copyright, of London, iinding, notwithstanding former prosecutions 
for piracy in Melbourne, that unprincipled tradesmen continue to 
unlawfully republish their copyright works, to the great detriment of 
their property, have determined to bring offenders against the law 
before the judicial authorities ; for which purpose Mr. Wilkie (of the 
firm of Wilkie, Webster, & Allan, music sellers of Melbourne) has been 
invested with a power of attorney, and furnished with certified copies 
of entries at Stationers’ Hall. And he has been instructed to offer a 
reward of five pounds, upon the conviction of any person who shall 
republish, or import from America or elsewhere, for sale or hire, any 
pirated copies of their copyright works. The Act of 5 and 6 of Victoria, 
cap. 45, enacts that no person except the proprietor of copyright shall 
be allowed to either republish any copyright works, or import pirated 
copies into the British dominions for sale or hire, under penalties of 
£10 and double the value of each copy, and the forfeiture of all copies 
and plates from which such works are unlawfully reprinted. And 
that all persons having in their possession for sale or hire, such 
unlawfully printed copies, or reprinting the melodies or words of songs, 
for sale in books or periodicals, without the written consent of the 
proprietors are liable to the same penalties. Also that the performance 
of any copyright, drama, or dramatic musical compositions, or any 
portion thereof, without the written consent of the proprietors, is an 
infringement of the law of copyright, which law extends to all the 
“ British dominions ” for the term of 42 years from the first publi- 
cation of any work published in Great Britain, which is the exclusive 
property of an English author and his assigns. This notice is also 
applicable to itinerant ¢roupes of musical and dramatic performers, 
who may unlawfully print, or sell pirated copies of copyright works on 
their tours through the British Colonies. 

(Signed) 
Asupown & Parry. 
Boosgy & Co. 
Cuapre.y & Co. 

‘ Ropert Cocks & Co. 
LamBorn Cock & Co. 
Cramer & Co. LimirEp. 
Durr & Stewart. 


Duncan Davison & Co. 
Horwoop & Crew. 
Hurcuines & Romer. 
CHARLES JEFFERYS. 
Merzier & Co. 
Novetio & Co. 
Ransrorp & Son. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Brianton.—The Guardian says :— 

“On Friday Messrs, R. Potts & Co. enabled a fashionable audience 
to enjoy a violin and pianoforte recital by Mdme. Norman--Neruda and 
Mr. Charles Hallé. The programme included Grand Sonata (piano- 
forte) in G, Op. 29, No. 1—Beethoven ; Fantasia Chromatica and Fugue 
—Bach; Adagio and Rondo, in B flat—Dussek; and Grand Sonata, 
piano and violin, in & flat—Beethoven. We need not dwell upon 
the finished way in which this programme was gone through. The 
arrangements of the concert were admirably carried out. 


Kericutey.—The subjoined is from the Keighley News of November 
5th :-— 

‘A grand concert was given, in the hall of the new Mechanics’ 
Institute, by the members of the Anemoic Union, under the direction 
of Mr. Lazarus. The members of the Union were supported by Mdme. 
Thaddeus Wells and Mrs. Lincey-Nalton, vocalists. The instrumental 
performers were Messrs. Nicholson (flute), Lazarus (clarionet), Barret 
(oboe), T. E. Mann (horn), and J. F. Hutchings. The entertainment 
was very successful. There was a large audience. 


Dusiin.—In the Jrish Times of November 9th we read as sub- 
joined ;— 


“ At the fashionable morning concert of the Misses Glover, under 
the patronage of the Countess Spencer, the following was the pro- 
gramme :—Selections from Professor Glover's Cantata, Tara — 
Herald’s March, Druid’s Song. Scena, ‘ David before Saul,’ Bordese. 
Solo harp—Irish Airs, J. W. Glover. Duet, ‘Io Vivo e ‘l'amo,’ 
Campana. Concerto—Pianoforte, Mendelssohn. Part II.—Scena, 
‘Don Basilio,’ 2 Barbiere di Seviglia, Rossini. Duet—Harp and 
Piano, Zraviata, E. Glover. Ballad, ‘My mother bids me bind my 
hair,’ Haydn. Canzonetta, ‘La Bella Sorentina,’ Nauman. Finale— 
Galop, ‘ Skedaddle,’ J. W. Glover.” 

Brecon.—We learn the following from the Brecon County Times :— 

“A concert was given here on the 6th of October, at which Miss 
Edith Wynne, Mr. Jno. Williams, and Mr. Brandon appeared, assisted 
by Mr. Frost, harpist, and Mr. Lawrence, accompanist. The appear- 
ance of Miss Wynne created great interest; and in ‘Angels ever 
bright and fair,’ she’confirmed her high reputation. The rendering of 
‘Comfort ye,’ and ‘Every valley,’ by Mr. Jno. Williams, exhibited 
careful training, the first being given with great expression. Mr. 
Brandon sang Gouncd’s ‘ Nazareth’ in admirable style. A special 
feature was the duet from William Tell, ‘ Tutto apprendi,’ in which the 
high C was given with clearness and apparent ease by Mr. Jno. Wil- 
liams. Mr. Frost contributed three pieces, one of which, ‘ Sounds from 
Home,’ (by Aptommas) was loudly encored ; and Miss Wynne’s ‘ Bells 
of Aberdovey,’ shared a similar fate. ‘The Ash Grove,’ given by Mr. 
Williams, also elicted an encore. The concert was one of the best 
given in Brecon for some years.” 

Matvern.—A correspondent writes as follows :— 

“The Philharmonic, a society, formed out of the materials of the 
old Choral Society, gave their first concert on Monday, at Mr, Haynes’ 
Concert Hall, The programme opened with a selection from Macbeth ; 
the choruses being evenly rendered, and the bass solos taken by 
Mir. J. R. Inglis, who sung with efficiency. Several glees were well 
rendered by members and friends of the society, The Rev. A. Sewell 
conducted, and also fayoured the audience with several solos, which he 
sang with spirit. The orchestra comprised the well-known violinist, 
Mr. I’, Spray ; Messrs. Elgar Brothers, violinists; and Mr. Brooks 
(contra barso), of Worcester, Mr. T. Lockett, of Malvern, also gave 
his valuable aid as violinist, as did Mr. D, Norris, the ’cellist. Miss 
and Master Newth, of Worcester, took part in the concert; the 
latter singing some solos with much taste. Since the formation of the 
society in January last, the Wessiah and Macbeth have been regularly 
rehearsed, and the society intend, at their next concert, to give selec- 
tions from the former work, 


‘On Friday evening ‘The Anemoic Union,’ under the direction of 
the great clarionetist, Mr. Lazarus, with Madame Thaddeus Wells 
(vocalist) and Mr. W. Shakespeare (pianist), gave a successful concert 
at Mr. W. Haynes’ Concert Hall. ‘The performances were listened to 
with attention by a large and fashionable audience, ‘ Gratias Agimus,’ 
sung with much sweetness, and effectively accompanied by the clarionet 
obbligato of Mr, Lazarus, was deservedly encored; as was also the old 
English song, ‘Come, Lasses and Lads.’ For the latter, the lady 
vocalist substituted ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’ which was not rendered so 
effectively as the romance, ‘ When the gentle eve’ (Weber), or the 
aria, with flute obbligato by Mr. Nicholson, ‘ La Favourite’ (Tulou). 
The quartet from Naaman gave each of the instrumentalists—Messrs. 
Nicholson (flute), Barret (oboe), Lazarus (clarionet), T. E. Mann (horn), 
and Hutchius (taseoon)—full scop> to Sisplay their powers, an thele 





playing was much admired. The pianoforte solo, Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso, by Mendelssohn, was executed with taste and cleverness, 
which elicited loud applause. The audience were apparently highly 
delighted ; and it is hoped that Mr. Haynes will, ere long, again pro- 
vide so excellent a concert. The Tyrolese Singers are announced to 
perform here on Saturday and Monday next.” 


Mancuester.—Apropos of the last Gentlemen’s Concert the 
Examiner and Times has the following :— 

“ The first overture, Fidelio, is a work, which invariably delights all, 
at least when played as it was last night. Schumann's B flat Symphony 
may still be considered a novelty in Manchester, but as the first 
important orchestral work of a company whose claims have been so 
hotly contested, it will always have special interest. The work 
generally is not characterized by original thought and an abundant 
flow of charming melody, but the construction is not so complicated as 
in some of the later works of this composer. The first movement well 
sustains the tone of triumphant majesty with which it opens, and we 
remember no work of Schumann in which the gloom and mysterious- 
ness which so often prevail in orchestral compocritions is so rarely felt, 
The last movement, for the most part, is buoyant and exuberant ; it is 
a decided reminder of a musical subject not generally considered 
classical. Mr. Horton Allison, the solo pianist of the evening, is a local 
artist of whose pianoforte recitals we have more than once had occasion 
to speak favourably. His selection of Mendelssohn’s Serenade, &c., 
was judicious, for although it is familiar to a Manchester audience by 
irreproachable performances, it is, nevertheless, well calculated for the 
display of Mr. Allison’s best powers, and his neatness, fluent execution , 
and crisp touch were very much admired.” 


Weymouru.—The following is abridged from the Southern Times of 
October 29 :— 

“The effort made by Herr Van Heddeghem to introduce into 
Weymouth a taste for music of a high standard had not so prosperous 
a commencement as the object deserved. The first concert at the 
Royal Hotel, on Thursday evening last, was not well attended. We 
trust, however, that the discouraging outset will not induce an 
abandonment of the enterprise. ‘The public have been too long 
accustomed to meretricious amusement in the shape of music to be 
suddenly convinced of the error of their ways, and they must undergo 
an education in the pure and true school of music before they can 
induced to adjure the abominations of ‘ Bones and the Banjo.’ We 
believe there is in every community a sufficient number of those whose 
souls are attuned to sweet sounds of a sterling-kind, and we venture to 
hope that if Herr Van Heddeghem will only persevere he will iu time 
wean the Weymouthians from the worship of “ false gods,” and bring 
them over to a liking for what is the real truth in the faith of music. 
Those who were absent on Thursday were deprived of, and those 
who were present enjoyed, a treat of no ordinary character. The 
concerted pieces played by Herr Van Heddeghem (violin), Mr, Corri 
(violoncello), and Mr. Thorne (piano) were in themselves an evening's 
enjoyment, These were a trio by Hummel, Gounod’s ‘ Meditation ’ on 
Bach’s first prelude, one of Beethoven's trios, a concerto by Spohr, 
Beethoven’s sonata in E flat, by Van Heddeghem and Mr. Thorne, 
Some glees were excellently sung by Messrs. Board, Pretty, Rogers, 
and Crocker.” ; 

——— we 


GOOD MEN OF THE STAGE. 


There are certain received types of human character which, on the stage, are 
invariably arrayed on the side of virtue. We do not mean that their virtue 
is neccessarily of the most rigorous kind, They may indulge in a sort of 
vague libertinage with regard to the fair sex; they may be somewhat given to 
drink ; and, as paymasters, they may be bad in the extreme. But they would 
become living contradictions if they were vindictive, malicious, mean, or 
oppressive. However deeply they may get into debt, they must never be 
fraudulent; and, though they may rudely salute every woman who crosses 
their path, they must never seduce. 

At the head of the virtuous persons, representing a somewhat vague code 
of ethics, we should certainly place the Irish peasant ; and if he is also a rebel 
this is rather a feather in his cap. Outside the walls of a theatre, the English, as 
a rule, are not particularly enamoured of Milesian insurgency; nor can 
Fenianism be considered popular beyond its own sphere. Nevertheless, the 
most loyal Cockney seated in the pit hopes, from the bottom of his soul, that 
the rebellious Irish peasant will be able to outwit his persecutors, the red- 
coats; nor is any grief occasioned if these are massacred to a man, A 
century ago, when Hibernian insurrections were unknown to the stage, the 
Irishman was welcome as 9 funny fellow, with his heart in the right place, 
whose taste for whisky found sympathizers among the gin-drinkers of the 
gallery, and who flourished his shillelagh with a dexterity that appeared 
miraculous to a people not acquainted with any weapon but the fist, and wha, 
when he knocked down his friend, performed the feat with the utmost good- 
humour. Thus firmly established as a theatrical “ pet,” he could not lase his 
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popularity through a little twist in his politics, which, while it endows him 
with a risky sort of patriotism, does not in the least alter the essential 
attributes which belonged to him when he was one of the harmless Teagues 
and Paddies of another day. He is still the friend of the oppressed, he still 
talks a brogue which is perfectly intelligible to the populace of London 
(sorely puzzled when Mr. Tom Taylor tries to miake them familiar with the 
language of Cumberland), and he never saves his money. A stage Irishman 
who steadily keeps an account at a post-office savings bank would be a mere 
abomination, whereas a British workman displaying his prudence in the same 
manner would be applauded for his economy and self-denial. Some of the 
audiences present at the performance of dramas founded on Irish rebellion must 
have been rather puzzled by the appearance of the Irish spy who looks 
something like a contradictio in adjecto. But the utmost is done to relieve 
their embarrassment. They are made to see that he is not intended for the 
Milesian proper, and he always has at his side a dazzling peasant of the right 
sort who throws him as much as possible into the shade. 

Less fortunate than the Irishman are two other “ pets,” the British sailor 
and the semi-sentimental country-lad. While the first has stood an incalcul- 
able amount of wear and tear and is still fresh as ever. the other two, though 
morally approved, have like many other worthy folks, laid themselves open to 
a charge of “‘ boredom.” Still both are necessarily good. It is the duty of 
the British sailor to rescue females in distress and to fling his quid into the 
eye of the dishonest lawyer or broker, and he, too, has the virtue of never 
saving his money. It is sad for him that he and the clown have lost their 
joint monopoly of the hornpipe, and that this is now one of the favourite 
dances with these young ladies in glistening tunics who so highly season our 
burlesques; for he thus not only loses one of his distinctive marks, but he 
comes into unequal competition with the fair sex. The fact is, his popularity 
was in a great measure the result of the brilliant naval victories that distin- 
guished this country during the revolutionary wars, and would probably be as 
great as ever were national enthusiasm again aroused by similar means. 
Congreve, who wrote Love for Love when the navy was less conspicuous, 
made his sailor Ben a mere vulgar brute, without more claim to sympathy 
than the rest of his very unsympathetic dramatis persone. 

The country boy may still command admiration when he defends the honour 
of his sister against the base attempts of an aristocratic libertine: for there is 
still a popular superstition to the effect that all young females of the humbler 
class, especially those born in the provinces, are in the first instance of unblem- 
ished virtue, and that the whole of the “ unfortunates” who miserably promenade 
the streets, or grandly canter in Rotten Row, would have been the wives of 
goood, honest, hard working men had it not been for the villany of some seducer, 
high of birth, or at least rich of pocket. But the country boy’s flowered waist- 
coat has faded, and if still worn, has an obsolete look; and thongh he may 
yet assert his right to look a lord in the face, it is felt that he is no longer a 
proper representative of democracy, and that this is rather to be sought under 
the fustian jacket than under the smock frock. The old country lad was a 
poor relation of the porcelain shepherd, and we do not believe in the phases of 
humanity recorded by Dresden china. 

In ordinary well-fitted English theatres, with the exception of the very few 
which may be considered exclusively fashionable, the majority of the audience 
is necessarily of the lower class ; and to the lower class the ‘‘ good men” above 
described unquestionably belong. We may therefore lay it down as a general 
principle that the sympathies of the theatrical public are essentially demo- 
cratic. But let a plot be pushed back to the time of our own Civil Wars, and 
an exceptional case immediately arises. The Cavalier, aristocratic though he 
be, is admired ; the Puritan, with all his democracy, is detested. However 
sound the politics of the latter, he is armed to the teeth against the ‘‘ amuse- 
ments of the people,” and is therefore an offensive or ridiculous object to people 
taking their amusement. The theatrical and anti-theatrical factions are 
arrayed against each other, sad the democrat of the gallery feels that if he is 
a Republican he is still more a man who loves to “ enjoy himself,” and, for 
the nonce, the link is broken which connects him with his Nonconforming 
neighbour, though they will both poll for the same candidate on the occasion 
of the next election. 

—— 


MUSIC A MEANS OF CULTURE. 
By J. 8. Dwicur. 
(Continued from page 720.) 

Think what unconscious culture, what refining influence, the people of a 
city might breathe in with the common breath of life from concerts in the open 
air, from military bands, and, better still, from civic bands, if only our king 
and lord, the People aforesaid, in its corporate capacity, would make 
enlightened provision for these things, and institute a competent commission, 
or commissioner, a ‘‘ Philostrate, master of the revels,” of real taste and 
judgment to see to it that the bands be good ones, the programmes of a kind 
to elevate and civilize, and not demoralize by brutal bray of everlasting brass ; 
and that the répertoire be made up of models of enduring beauty, instead of 
specimens of every foolish reigning fashion in its tura. Such an office should 
be of high honour, of careful app .intment, and safe tenure, like a judgship. 

Think what revival of the best enthusiasm, what enriching of the inner man’s 
resources, what a lift to thought and feeling, may be given, has been given, by 





great festivals of music, and even “ great jubilees,” could their ambition be a 
little sobered, and all the clap-trap and extravagance left out. 

Think, above all, how much of the best kind of culture, though it be unde- 
finable, undemonstrative, a silent absorption, as it were, through all the pores 
and into every finest spiritual fibre, may be found in the stated series of con- 
certs of the highest order. where to listen well is to take part, and where every 
person present both in body and in soul “ assists,” in the French sense of the 
word. All that is necessary to this is, that, besides rich material, there shall 
be a pure, artistic spirit, pervading the whole concert ; the programme ought 
to be an art-work in itself, wit’ nothing miscellaneous about it, it being not 
enough that it should contain fine things; it should contain them so placed 
that they shall not jostle one another, each obliterating the impression of the 
last, and that their spell shall not be broken by bringing them into incongruous 
company with things of so irreconcilable spirit that une cau carry home no 
clear impression of the concert as a whole. 

But of the good influence of music in the more popular and public way the 
half is not told, so long as we have not hinted how much fitly chosen music 
may do, has done, though too seldom, as an element in public celebrations of 
great events in human progress, in commemorations of great men, or in aid of 
noble charities. On such occasions its chief efficiency depends upon significant, 
appropriate selections to be played or sung; upon the close affinity or corres- 
pondence of each strain of music, both with the spirit of the hour and with 
whatever spoken thought or ceremony it may prepare or follow; in a word, 
upon a certain artistic unity of programme, of which it catches by quick 
sympathy the key-note, dictates in some way the order, moulds all into 
symmetry, tenderly guards throughout the unbroken continuity of meaning, 
and serves as frame and background to the whole. She, Music, should be 
called in at the first inchoation of the plot as the most sympathetic, subtly 
appreciative, suggestive confidante ; and when it comes to the fulfilment, her's 
is the part of chief interpreter, as well as of disposer of all minds to the right 
mood of expectation and the right impression after. Commonly we do quite 
differently. We call in music upon such occasions, not as an equal, a co- 
working intelligence, but rather as king’s jester, to supply a little idle recreation 
in the pauses. We employ a band of instruments, mostly military, to discourse 
loud polkas, pot-pourris from operas, or what not, selected without rhyme or 
reason, and so rudely break the spell and rob the hour of character and 
meaning. Art would reform this. Art knows nothing miscellaneous. 

We are not quite without examples of the better way; our Boston Music 
Hall, within a few years, has been witness of a few which might be followed. 
Who that was present will forget that welcome to our noble Lincoln’s Procla- 
mation of Emancipation on that first of January, when Emerson first read his 
thrilling ‘‘ Boston Hymn” of liberty and justice; and when music, furnishing 
first the dark prelude, in allusion to the days of bondage and of hope deferred, 
through the overture to Zymont and that exciting number from “ The Hymn 
of Praise,” in which to the anxiously repeated question, “ Will the night soon 
pass?” the clear soprano, like a stream of sunshine, startles with the ery, 
“The night is departing! ” and the glorious crescendo of the chorus floods the 
world with light and carries all before it in a blase of high-pitched harmony 
and trampets,—then proceeded in the lofty vein of heroism and of holy triumph, 
by making heard, in such significant connection (not to name all), the glorious 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven; the chorus from Elijah, full of comfort to the 
long suffering, “‘ He watching over Israel ;” Handel's sublime Hallelujah ; and 
finally the patriotic “‘ sun-burst”’ of the Overture to William Tell ? 

Think, too, of the part that music bore the day we listened to the eulogy of 
our good Governor. How the organ whispered peace in those sweet strains of 
the concluding chorus, sung at tht tomb of the Saviour, of Bach’s Passion 
Music; and how the mournful effect of that grandest expression of a people’s 
grief, bereft of a true hero, the Funeral March from Beethoven’s Heroic 
Symphony, was tempered by the chorus, full of comfort, from St. Paul, 
“ Happy and blest are they who have endured ;” then by the heavenly andante, 
reassuring and uplifting, from the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, and then, to 
sum up all in one grand lesson, the strong, confiding choral, harmonized by 
Bach, “ What God does, surely is well done!” 

Think, too, how music lent new meaning and new beauty to that com- 
memoration, of a great man of science, when our Agassiz paid noble tribute to 
the life and labours of his great friend and teacher, Humboldt ; how the music 
and the spoken word shed light upon each other, how Mozart’s chorus of the 
Priests of Isis sung of the consecration of the noble youth to Truth, wherever 
she might lead him, and how the wondrous overture to The Magic Flute, 
and the first movement of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, by their fascinating 
hint of the perpetual pursuit of unity, through all the labyrinthine windings of 
variety, fitly prepared and followed discourse of which that was the very theme. 

Now out of all these ways of popular exposure to the influence of good 
music, as well as from private, even solitary communion with its master spirit, 
comes much valuable culture, not in the sense of musical or any other know- 
ledge, technical and special; not a direct conscious culture, as such, of the 
memory or of the reasoning faculties, not scholarship, perhaps, nor ease and 
elegance of manners nor address, not force of will nor quickness of decision ; 
but, nevertheless, a culture moulding us insensibly, a sort of atmospheric cul- 
ture, weighing gently upon each and all, like wholesome air, expanding the 
chest, warming the heart, putting the nerves in tune, disposing to unconscious 
courtesy and kindness, prompting each to fill his place cheerfully and 
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unobstructively, forgetting self in the harmonious whole, weaving a sympa- 
thetic bond, making us all feel like happy, trustful children free and not afraid 

We may learn something from our German fellow-citizens in illustration of 
this important chapter in the art of life. We, as a people, seem somehow to 
have lacked this art. We court prosperity like anxious bond-slaves, fearing 
to call a moment of our lives our own, fearing to live, in our unceasing, fever- 
ish pursuit of the mere means of living. We are enterprising to a fault, we go 
ahead faster than others, but it is by a centaur-like contrivance, letting a large 
part of our real vital, human self run down into the lower animal or the 
machine that carries us. Why, O “live Yankee,” © proud Westerner, why 
waste your life in rivalling a steam-engine? Man makes himself a mere 
machine for generating or accumulating power, and all for what? And with 
what a solemn, sanctimonious, lean, hard-favoured way he does it often. 
With what a quasi-religious and self-righteous tone he quotes his business 
maxims. How he amalgamates unworldly orthodoxy with the most secular 
showman’s cant in the advertising of his wares. How he practically confounds 
religion with his own self-love, as generalized into prudential maxims. 

We esteem ourselves the freest people on this planet ; yet we have perhaps 
as little real freedom as any other ; for we are the slaves of our own feverish 
enterprise, and of a barren theory of discipline, which would fain make us 
virtuous to a fault through abstinence from very life. We are afraid to give 
ourselves up to the free and happy instincts of our nature. All that is not 
pursuit of advancement of some good, conventional, approved way of business 
or politics, or fashion, or intellectual reputation, or professed religion, we 
count waste. We lack geniality ; nor do we, as a people, understand the 
meaning of the word. We ought to learn it practically of our Germans. It 
comes of the same root with the word genius. Genius is the spontaneous 
principle; it is free and happy in its work; it is artist and not drudge ; its 
whole activity is reconciliation of the heartiest pleasure with the purest loyalty 
to conscience, with the most holy, universal, and desinterested ends. Genius, 
as Beethoven gloriously illustrates in his Choral Symphony (indeed, in all his 
symphonies), finds the key-note and solution of the problem of the highest 
state in “Joy,” taking his text from Schiller’s Hymn. Now all may not be 
geniuses, in the sense that we call Shakspere, Mozart, Raphael, men of genius, 
but all should be partakers of this spontaneous, free, and happy method of 
genius; all should live childlike, genial lives, and not wear all the time the 
consequential livery of their unrelaxing business, nor the badge of party and 
profession in every line and feature of their faces. 

The genial, childlike faculty of social enjoyment, this happy art of life, is 
just what our countrymen may learn from the social ‘‘ Liedertafel” and the 
summer singing-festivals of which the Germans are so fond. There is no 
element of national character which we so much need ; and there is no class of 
citizens whom we should be more glad to adopt and own than those who set us 
such examples. So far as it is a matter of culture, it is through Art chiefly 
that the desiderated genial era mu-t be ushered in. The Germans have the 
sentiment of art, the feeling of the beautiful in art, and consequently in 
nature, more developed than we have. Above all, music offers itself as the 
most available, most popular, most influential of the fine arts,—music, which 
is the art and language of the feelings, the sentiments, the spiritual instincts of 
the soul, and so becomes a universal language, tending to unite and blend and 
harmonize all who may come within its sphere. 

()e 
W AIFS. 

The only organ without stops is a gossip’s tongue. 

Madame Anna Bishop is engaged in writing her Memoirs. 

Tuneful Lyre—the music-teacher who broke his engagement. 


Miss Anna Mehlig has been made an honorary member of the N. Y 
Philharmonic Society. 

Another refugee, and another musical celebrity, is in London—Signor 
Camillo Sivori, the violinist. 


What is the difference between a church organist and the influenza? 
—One stops the nose, and the other knows the stops. 


A correspondent, who signs himself “ Anteater,” asks us what has 
ye of ‘Mr. A. 8, Sullivan's brilliant and characteristic overture 
0 Marmion. 


“ De conkrekat‘on vill pleeshe to sing the von dousanth and two’th 
psalm,” said a Dutch parson (in Canada) as he gave out the morning 
hymn.—“ There are not so many in the book,” responded the 
chorister.—“ Vell, den, pleeshe sing so many as tare pe.” 


_ We read in the New York Herald of October 24th that the profes- 
sional friends of Mr. Howard Glover, the celebrated English composer, 
librettist, and musical critic, are about to tender him a complimentary 
benefit. Mr. Howard Glover is the author of several successful English 
operas and other large musical works; while as a critic his invariable 
advocacy of the highest order of art is as well known here, where he 
has resided for some time, as it isin England. Mr. Howard Glover's 
claims to public sympathy and support are unquestionable, and we 
trust the forthcoming benefit may prove a sub tantial success, 





Mdlle. Marie Krebs, well known in this country, has been earning 
golden opinions by her pianoforte performances at the concerts of 
Christine Nilsson in New York. She seems to have completely 
eclipsed both Mdlle. Alide Topp and Mdlle. Anna Mehlig—and no 
wonder, if there be judges of “ pianism ” in the States, 


Mrs. Francis Talfourd is again actively engaged in organizing a 
concert for the benefit of the ‘“* Alexandra Homes,” te, Mire. 
Talfourd has already obtained. by the same means, aid to the amount 
of £100 for this excellent charity, and more than that amount for other 
charities, in whose welfare the sympathy of this esteemed lady is en- 
listed. 


The NV. ¥Y. World says that the National anthem, with the cannon 
accentuation of the Jubilee, may be rendered thus: 
Tis the star-spangled boom banner, 
O long may it smash wave, 
O’er the land of the bang free, 
And the home of the rip brave. 

Mr. J. C. Hammond recently presented an organ to the Congre- 
gational Church of Sheffield, Connecticut. At its dedication the 
following astonishing verse was sung by a full congregation :— 

Praise be to Him who lives above; 

He shows His kindness and His love ; 

Uses mankind His word to preach, 

Reached forth His hand—touched J. C. H.; 
Caused him to give, in willing mood, 

His organ to the friends of God. 

The clever little xylophonist, Master Bonnay, was once to have played 
a solo on the instrument of his adoption ; but, Master Bonnay being 
prevented by illness, M. Faure, as if in deprecation of that new- 
fangled invention, sang the air from Joconde, “ Mais on revient 
toujours & ses premiers amours.” Certainly there are few instruments 
to which we would not gladly return after hearing the xylophone. 
Nevertheless, Master Bonnay was a distinguished virtuoso in his way, 
and we can bear witness to the fact that by tapping with two pieces of 
wood on several other pieces of wood he succeeded, at other concerts, 
in rousing the audience to something like enthusiasm. 


BratH or Hymns.—The Chicago Advance treats thus of “ The Birth 
of Hymns; ” 

“ Of all Watts’ hymns we can trace the origin of very few. And yet he was 
clearly one whose lyrics were the outgrowth of his life. After his rejection by 
the beautiful but capricious, if not coquettish Miss Linger, who told him that 
she loved the jewel but could not admire the casket, he uttered his resignation 
and heavenly consolation in the hymn :— 

‘How vain are all things here below!’ 
in which, among other manifest allusions, occur the lines :— 
‘The fondness of a creature’s love, 
How strong it strikes the sense.’ ” 

Extensive alterations have been carried out at Christ Church, Oxford, 
during the long vacation. The interior of the Cathedral has been in 
great part restored, notably the east end, where two Norman windows, 
as near reproductions of the originals as possible, have replaced the 
former Gothic window. The screen separating the Latten Chapel from 
the choir and northern transept has been removed—by which the 
Norman pillars are seen to great advantage. It is proposed to restore 
the exterior when funds are forthcoming. Mr. Gil Scott, R.A., is 
the architect. The Cathedral is now open. The walls of Tom Quad, 
which, in some places, showed signs of decay, have been renewed with 
fresh stone ; while the common room, treasurer's office, &c., under the 
hall, have also undergone repairs. 

The Lyons papers tell a good story. The bed-chambers of two 
wealthy gentlemen, are adjacent, and thin partitions divide them. One 
tenant spends his nights at his club-house, never returning before half- 
past five in the morning. His neighbour rises at six, and sits down at 
once to his piano, which he does not quit until dinner, The former 
complained to the Commissary of Police, who laughed in his face, and 
told him to keep better hours. As he had a lease for six years he could 
not change his apartment. He thought of sending a challenge to his 
neighbour ; his neighbour was paralyzed in his lower limbs. He 
had his walls lined with thick hair mattresses ; still “sharps” penetrated 
into his room. He made his servants take a hammer and rap against 
the wall. His neighbour waited until he was tired, and then began to 
play. He then brought a large hand-organ which was sadly out of tune, 
and had a turnspit, which would turn eight days without being wound 
up, fitted to the organ. The turnspit was put in motion, after it and 
the organ had been placed next the chamber-wall. The piano-player 
bore the organ for nineteen hours; at the end of that time he senta 
letter of truce. He was told the club-hunter had gone out of town, and 
wouldn’t be back for a week, The pianist sold his lease, The organ 
is still going ! 
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“Mdlle. Christine Nilsson,” say the New York Herald of Oct. 24, 
«« was received by the public of the other cities in which she sang with 
the same enthusiasm and delight as by the people of New York. Many 
croaked ominously over the magnitude of Strakosch’s enterprise, and 
wrote Jeremiads on it as a financial failure. They also hinted mys- 
teriously at some wonderful critic who was lying somewhere in the 
provinces with some magic ware of musical chemistry which, when 
applied to Nilsson’s voice, should leave the Swedish nightingale tune- 
less forever. This prestidigitateur of the press was to discover some 
alarming quality in her voice which escaped the vigilance and critical 
acumen of Paris, London, and New York. But they were disappointed. 
Nilsson sang in Philadelphia and Baltimore to houses rivalling those of 
New York. She appears at Steinway Hall this and Wednesday evening, 
and at @ modnde’on Saturday. The troupe remains the same :—Miss 
Cary, Brignoli, Vieuxtemps, and Verger, with the addition of Mdlle. 
Marie Krebs, a: young pianist lately arrived from Europe, and one of 
whom the press there universally speak in very high terms.” 

Daa aad ath neh ah da bf Ss 


Charge of the Dress Brigude. 


(For music—copyright not reserved.) 








Half a league, half a league, half a league rearward, 
Right through the mire and dirt, 
Much to its beauty hurt, 
Dragged the rich silken skirt, 

Half a league rearward. 


Half a peck, half a peck, half a peck fully— 
Hirsute and woolly, 
Into the liquid air— 
Rose up the pile of hair, 
From other heads sundered. 
Nobly astraddle it, 
Rode the brave bonnet— 
Rode, though it wondered. 
Curls to the right of it, 
Curls to the left of it, 
Curls to the rear of it, 
Curls that were plundered. 


What though men shout, “Oh, fie! 
Fortune you have squandered ;” 
Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s but to dress or die— 
“ Charge!” in the shop they cry, 
“‘ Charge by the hundred.” 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Lamporn Cook & Co.—“ Go, lovely Ro<e,” and “ Still the Angel Stars are Shining," 
four-part songs, by Charles Gardner. 
Novetto, Ewer, & Co.— Lord, who shall abide in thy Tabernacle,” anthem for 
treble and bass solos, and chorus, by King Hall. 
Duncan Davison & Co.—‘‘ Princess and Page,” romanza for the pianoforte, by 
Ferdinand Ludwig. 


Advertisements. 


THE VOiICcCH x4 SINGIN G 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrant, at his resid , 32, Gl ter Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, _ 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 

No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole 

ale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, in Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, 
by loosening the phlegm and relieving violent fits of coughing. 
PL& P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen. 
(Gazetted August 8th, 1887—December Sist, 1867).—277, Oxford Street, London. 
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Dedicated by Express Permission 
to Her Royal Highness. 





PRINCESS 
LOUISE 
WALTZ. 


CHARLES GODFREY, 


Bandmaster, Royal Horse Guards. 





Price As. 


PRINCESS 
LOUISE 
QUADRILLE 


ON SCOTTISH AIRS 


CHARLES GODFREY. 


Bandmaster, Royal Horse Guards. 











Price As. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


Lord of Lorne 
Lancers. 


DAN. GODFREY, 


BANDMASTER, GRENADIER GUARDS. 


A New Set of Lancers on Scotch Airs, beauti- 
fully illustrated by (T. W. Lex) with an 


authentic 


PORTRAIT OF 


‘THE MARQUESS OF LORNE.’ 





Price 4s. 





LONDON : 
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